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ABSTPACT 

Examples of effective economics teaching from 
kindergarten through college, contained in this 11th volume of the 
Joint Council for Economic Education series, are selected from the 
1972-73 entries in the Kazanjian Foundation Awards Program for the 
teaching of economics. Arranged by grade level, 22 descriptions of 
original teacher-developed projects provide class type, scope and 
duration of activities, goals of the activities, motivational devices 
and initiatory activities, teaching techniques, photographs or 
samples of student work, culmination activities, and evaluation 
techniques— all of which are elements judged in the awards program, 
at the end of each grade level chapter is an appendix entitled "Good 
Ideas in Brief. «» The teaching experiences described include cross age 
learning, consumer economics, student apprentices in the business 
community, a recycling business, working with slow learners, and a 
training system for graduate student instructors. A cumulative index 
of reports in the previous 10 volumes is available from the editor. 
(JH) 
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FOREWORD 



l:ach )car after the judges t\u' the Ka/anjian Awaals Program complete 
their lusk of seleeiing the iUitstaiuiini: entries, they are impelkd lo make the 
same eiMument: What a trenieiuK^us program of eeonomie edueation there 
would be if all these teaehers were in the same school system and could have 
a chance U\ share their experiences with colleagues! 

In the absence of that reality, the yearly volume of iAonomiv luUaation 
ICxperUniiVs of hnicrprisini* Teachers has come to represent the closest thing 
to an annual *\ill-star" team of teachers of economics. Within Volume II, 
as in the prcviiuis Nolumes, readers will be exposed to remarkably creative, 
ctreciive examples of leacliing at every grade level and in conjunction wiUi 
virtually every subject. Theoretically, a school system which set itself to 
emulating and adapting what is included in these volumes could achieve the 
outstanding sequential program dreamed about by the administrators and 
judges of the Awards Program. We should be thrilled to learn of school 
systems which use the publication in this way. 

To take full advantage of the Awards Program, we urge educators not 
only to extract the riches contained in this and previous volumes but a!,so to 
gain additiinial information about the experiences. This can be done b> 
writing directly to the teachers and also to the following address at which 
many of the entries are located and from which they may be bi)rrowcd, in- 
cluding the student and teaching materials described: Vernon R, Aldcn 
Library (Ka/anjian Materials Collection), Ohio Universiiv, Athens, 
Ohio 45701. 

The 1 2th Annual Awards Program is now underway and we once again 
invite teachers to submit entries. Application forms and assistance can be 
secured from Afliliated Councils and Centers for Economic Education 
throughout the nation or directly from the Joint Council, 

The Joint Council extends its appreciation and c )mmendation ti) Dn 
George G. Dawson ior serving as Editor of this publication. We arc in- 
debted to Mr, John C. Schramm. Managing Director, and the Board of 
Irustees of I'he Calvin K, Ka/anjian Economics Foundation for their con- 
tinuing support of the Awards Program, 

George L, Fersh, Asociaie Director 
Joint Council on Economic Education and 
Coordinator, Kazan jian Foundation Awards 
Program for the Teaching of Economics 
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INTRODUCTION 



EDITOR'S 



Those of us who have been Involved with The Kazaiijiun Foundation 
Awards Program for the Teaching of Hconomics for many years have had 
no doubt about the great vaUie of that Program and of the award-winning 
projects. Nevertheless, in these times when "accountability" has become a 
common word in educational circles, and when those who support educa- 
tional programs and projects rightly demand that their worth be demon- 
strated, it is comforting to know that the Awards materials have been tested 
and found effective. Professor Andrew T. Nappi, Director of the Center for 
Hconomic Education at St. Cloud State College in Minnesota, recently com- 
pleted a controlled experiment in which teachers and classes using award- 
winning projects were compar.d with similar teachers and classes not using 
the materials. A standardized test of economic understanding revealed that 
those using the materials achieved significantly greater gain scores than 
those who had not used them.' 

In an curlier analytical study of selected wlnnin<, entries, Dr. Nappi 
stated: "Certainly one of the major objectives of economics instruction . . . 
is to help students develop their ability to think rationally, objectively and 
with a modeft degree of sophistication about economic issues." The 
achievement of this objective, he as-^erted, "requires not only a knowledge of 
economic facts about the economy but also an analytical way of thinking 
about economic problems and the conceptual tools to help in this thinking." 
He implied that those submitting their work to the Awards Program should 
stress this goal in their teaching and should provide evidence that students 
can apply economic facts and concepts to new situations and problems.- 

Those who are contemplating submitting an entry to the Kazanjian 
Awards Program, and those who have submitted entries but failed to win, 
might profit from a generalized description of winning projects. It must be 
realized that the articles published in this book are usually condensed ver- 
sions of the original reports, and that some of the material teachers submit 
cannot be depicted or even described easily.' Winners arc usually those 
who show originality and who describe their experiences in such a way that 



» For. ilotnils, see Andrew T. Niippi, "An Evaluation of Award-Winning Elementary 
Teaching Materials from the Kazanjian Program," The Journal of Economic Education, 
5 (Spring 1974). 

-'See Andrew T. Nappi. A Study of High School Economics Teaching Materials 
Entered in the Kazanjian Awards Program. Ph.D. thesis, Ohio, University. Athens, 1971. 

•The full reports may be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden Library (Kazanjian 
Materials Collection), Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 4570i. 
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other teachers can easily adopt them. The ehiss situation is clearly set forth, 
the scope aiul sequence are given, the goals are listed, the motivational dc- 
vices arc explained in detail, and there are step-by-step accounts of the teach- 
ing techniques. Photographs and or samples of student work arc included, 
the culminating activities are described, and the means by which the project 
was evaluated are explained. The report is neat, well organized, and in con- 
formity with the requirements set forth in the Awards Program application 
form. 

It should be noted that the competition is keen, and that each year It be- 
comes more ditVieult to win than it was the year before, P»ospoctivc en- 
trants would be well advised ti) seek the comments and criticisms of others 
before submitting their projects. In particular, the teacher whose formal 
preparation in economics is minimal should consult an economist regarding 
the accuracy and appropriateness of the economics contained in the report. 
Many projects which represent an enormous amount of time and effort, and 
which contain superb ideas and materials for teaching, fail to capture an 
award simply because they contain little or no economics or because the eco- 
nomic content is inaccurate. 

The Editor deeply appreciates the work of those teachers (nonwinners as 
well as winners) who are contributing so much to the elimination of eco- 
nomic ignorance in our society. It is hoped that more and more teachers 
will enter the Awards Program in the future, sharing their knowledge and 
experience with others for the good that this can do as well as for the possi- 
bility of financial rewards.* 

The Editor acknowledgers with sincere thanks the cooperation of 
the teachers whose ideas appear in this volume. They have been most pa- 
tient and understanding in permitting us to use their material and in agree- 
ing to our many editorial revisons. The encouragement and support of Mr. 
John C. Schramm, Managing Director of The Calvin K. Kazanjian Founda- 
tion, has helped immeasurably to make this book possible. 

George G. Dawson 



Editor's note: Because of increasing publication costs, we have been 
forced to omit the cumulative index of reports appearing in all previous vol- 
umes. Readers who have need of this index may obtain a single copy by 
writing to the editor. Kindly include a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 



» In 'The Impact of ihe Kazanjian Awards Program on Winners." an unpublished 
study completed by the NYU Center for Economic Education in 1970, it was reported 
that the overwhelming majority of educators who had received prizes or "^honorable 
mentions" received benefits far beyond the Kazanjian Awards themselves. Recognition 
by their school systems, promotions* salary increases, consultant work, service as re- 
source persons or consultants in economic education workshops, and writing and editing 
for commercial publishers are some of the benefits emanating directly from the Kazan- 
jian Awards* 
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Primary levelt Grades K-3 



CHAPTER ONE 



Pets and Profits 

A $econd"Grode Economics Project 



Florence M. Worthington 

Oakhurst Elementary Schooli Oakhursti New Jersey 

Background ond Goots 

In June of 1972 I was asked to teach a scleeted group of seeond graders 
the following September. Our system provides for a transitional experience 
for those children who arc unable to cope with the traditional first-grade 
program. Twenty youngsters who had exhibited learning problems of one 
type or another were placed in the select! s^e grouping. It is my feeling that 
such classes can cause the members to feel that they have been set apart in a 
negative way, so I decided to devise a curriculum that would indeed set them 
apart, but in a dramatic and positive way. I hoped that this would improve 
their self-coneept, and develop values and skills that would lead to mature 
behavior patterns. 

Although our area is in the average to high-income category, a large 
proportion of my pupils were from low-income families. Many qualified 
for the free lunch program, and h:ilf of the mothers were employed outside 
the home, My concern was for the development of a curriculum that would 
help the children to help themselves and cheir tamilies. It would have lo be 
of interest to parents and bring about their involvement and cooperation. 

By including economies into the daily routines, I hoped to show these 
failure-oriented students that they play a vital role in the real world, and 
that they arc not only consumers but potential producers as well. I planned 
to point out the complex interrelationship between people and institutions, 
and all of this would be done not through replacement of the regular cur- 
riculum, but by enriching it. It is important for teachers to realize that one 
can include economics in one*s lessons without sacrificing other subject mat- 
ten Students should learn that the economic decisions they and their fami- 
lies make affect not only themselves but the entire community and economy. 
Economics lessons also provide an excellent means of teaching the problem- 
solving approach and of developing the ability to reason. 
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Activities 



Since I was accouiuahlc lor ihc academic growih of luy pupils, any 
project unUertakcii would have to involve all the disciplines in the second- 
grade curricuUini. It would also have to maintain iiiterest for an entire aca- 
demic year* and a means of providing rewards for etTort and achievement 
would have li^ be buili in, The children would earn points for making 
progress at their own ability levels. However, certain grade kvcl achieve- 
ments (such as common basic word lists and math s'mIIs) wouUl be 
expected of all. Personali/ed packets of work were prepared each week. 
Records of points earned were kept on a graph, each child being responsible 
for recording his or her own progress. Prizes consisting of inexpensive toys 
were awarded for achieving a certain number of points, but money would 
have to be raised to buy the toys. 

It was decided that wc would sell si>mething to raise money. I rejected 
the idea of a bake sale because mothers would do the work and ecunumie 
activity would be contnied to collecting money. I ruled that anything wc 
sold would have to be produced and paid for by the class. The tirst attempt 
at earning money involved the sale of popcorn. I loaned the class the 
money to buy bags, oil, corn, butter and salt, expecting to bo repaid from 
sales revenues. We borrowed corn pijppcrs, but these varied, so that there 
were problems with quality control. It took all day to make the popcorn 
with the small poppers, we were not able to get our academic work done, 
and the task of cleaning up was overwhelming. Although there were plenty 
of customers, the profits were disappointingly small. We didn't make much 
money, but we did learn some important lessons (about cfTiciency, quality 
control and production costs) that established the groundwork for the 
future. 

Eveiyone realized that any future project would require more careful 
planning. Before starting a business we would have to estimate the costs. 
We learned about numey and capital and how businesses are organized and 
operated. Parents who were in business served as valuable resource persons. 
A restaurant owner came to the school and told us how his business was ini- 
tiated, how it grew and developed, how it is operated, how consumer de- 
mand atTccts it, and the like. 

This was a good time, too, to introduce the problem-solving approach 
and to apply it to our own situation. First, we stated our problem in precise 
terms and decided upon a goal. (The goal was to make more mi)ney w^ith 
less cost and etTi>rt.) Various alternatives were considered, such as making 
popsicles, or cold c'rinks» or doughnuts or some sort of handmade item. The 
feasibility of each suggestion was exploredc along with potential demand. 
(We decided against cold drinks, for example, because the coming of cool 
weather might reduce demand. ) After analyzing the probable conscqucrtces 
of each alternative, we decided which proposal would solve our problem, 
Role-playing proved valuable as we explored the various suggestions. 

The children were beginniiig to understand such concepts as production 
costs, division of labor, interdependence and factors of production. The 
small amount that we had made from selling popcorn was deposited in a 
bank, and the mana^^er explained the role of banks in our economy. He told 

1 
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(those warning papers with ihc cats had to pav iho higher priee). The 
banker had required each child u) sign for the loan and had impressed upon 
them the tact that they were all responsible for repaying. This had engen- 
dered serious ehissrooni discussion , f the importance of being reliable, of 
how and why interest is paid, and of what miglit happen if we did not raise 
enough money to repay. 

In our various field trips relating to the project, we learned how busi- 
nesses keep information, how specialization and division of labor function, 
how businesses rely upon one anotht-r, what costs there are, and so on. We 
saw an animal hospital in operation, went to the Cat Fanciers Association to 
pay our $2.00 registration fee, and observed assembly-lino techniques at a 
popular hamburger chain. 

After repaying the loan and covering other costs, we had over $100 left 
Of course, this could not be considered profit in its entirety. The children 
had to be paid fnr their labor on the basis of points earned. (In fairnt-ss to 
two children whi, had entered the class too late to acquire many points, it 
was decided that each pupil would get a flat $5.00 bevond the earnings 
based upon points. This decision was made by the children themselves.) 
The amounts received ranged from a low of $5.28 to a high of $9.06. 

We planned a shopping trip so that the children could spend their earn- 
ings. 1 hey were free to spend the money as they saw fit, and parent chap- 
crones were advised not to interfere. Each would have to face the problem 
of limited resources vs. unlimited wants. They had learned to inquire about 
such things as the safety of items they might select, guarantees, discounts 
and exchanges. The manager who gave us a tour to explain how the store 
was organized had to answer many questions about the meaning of "at 
cost,- "special sale." "below cost," and the like. For weeks they had been 
looking at newspaper ads, TV commercials and catalogs. Many had asked 
their parents to take them on investigatory trips to the toy store before our 
group visit. We had viewed such filmstrips as "Let the Buyer Beware," Up- 
on our return, we analyzed our purehaics, discussing the factors thit had 
influenced each choice, which ones were wise, and whether they had been 
the result of long-range planning or impulse buying. About a week later, 
we reevaluated the purchases. Some continued to be delighted with their 
toys, but others were now disappointed. Everyone wrote letters to the pro- 
ducers either to complain or to express their delight. (Some of the manu- 
facturers quickly sent replacements for unsatisfactory items.) We also had 
lessons on the way in which our own spending entered into the circular flow, 
and how ups and downs in business activity occur in relati-.-n to too much 
or too little spending. 

Conclusion 

My underlying theme for the year had been: "Going to School Is Your 
Job." The classroom had been like a small part of the world of work, and 
the children had earned tangible rewards for their efforts. They found that 
when they did a good job they not only helped themselves but also contrib- 
uted to their families and to the community. 

In reviewing the economics activities for the year, I at first thought of 
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civallim an instrument to make a toinial cvahiation. However, this seemed 
ar 3 beca^ise of the emphasis upon the diseovery and nquuy approach 
i I been stressed. So\.any learnings were behavioral and d.thcul to 
m^mc mathematically. There was. nevertheless, tangible evidence of suc- 
esf ro. Example, in June the school held a bake sale Upon returnmg 
from this sale, mv pupils engaged in a heated discussion about prices. Ap- 
plX^^^^^^^^^^ about production costs, they raised ciuest.ron 

^esarding the prices of the various goods and sought reasons fo those 
prtt!^ Appllrently. transfer of learning had taken place. This was the irs 
time 1 had seen second graders show such an awareness and engage m this 
tvoe of analysis without teacher direction. 

Parents showed considerable interest in our activitics-far more than 
usual. The parents of children in the special classes rarely hke to adn it that 
U is is the case but now they were not only openly discussing it but invo y- 
l^rienck neigll^^ and rdatives as well. One child who had hysterically 
and physically resisted going to school became a ^^^n^^tf^ct'ye and proud 
member of the class. Children who had been stigmatized and ridiculed for 
being in the special group became the envy of those m the regular classes 
Public iiuerest increased markedly. Whereas it had once been d.mcult to 
get local newspapers to report school activities, now they sought us out In- 
deed one paper complained when it was "scooped" on the economic educa- 
tion storv. The project generated much greater administrative support. The 
wn hip's elementary supervisor has announced the introduction of a 
g"lSu!l5^.1evvl course in economies, and an economics workshop was estab- 
lished for the entire school statT in the spring. 

In summary, economics provided the key to my ^'jf V^^'^TnL lectuai 
duce a child-centered curriculum, not restricted to scholarly and 'ntellectual 
activities alone, which would help youngsters to gam status, acquire confi- 
dence enhance their self-images, and interact with the community at large. 



Sing a Song pff Seasons - Economics in All 



Economics for Second Grode* 



Mary B. Floyd 

Ballman Elementary School, Forth Smith, Arkansas 



Introduction 



7^ 0^1,1 ''"^''•■"["ly second-grade classroom on the first day of the 1972- 

Z n^^V''"'' """^ .''"y '^"^'^'•"g '^^"^ ' ^'^^ embarking on one of 
the most fascmatmg experiences of my teaching career. There was an unu 

^J"'^ ""f tr Some came fmm broken 

homes; others from stable homes with low incomes and poor educational 
backgrounds. But I soon discovered that I also had some alert and Sit 
gent youngsters as well. Some of the parents were laborers, clerks, wai!?esses 
and the like; but some were executives, firemen, policemen, engineers teach- 

chUdrenr^'"- ' ^"'^'^^'^^ '''''' ^" h^'erigenlurg^oup Sf 

Doet^v^" With l^'''^ taught economics to young children through the use of 
S^ich Z u ^'''"P; ' "'^"^'■'^ ^" "in-depth" curricular ap- 

proach that would provide common experiences for all the pupils, appealing 
U> the very slow as well as the very bright. I would use the block of Ume in 
my dai y schedule allocated to science and social studies to teach econom- 
cs, but I wanted a theme around which a series of economics activi- 
. °",'^"'^'''r-" theme and activities that could keep the young- 

Jead RnS ?^?"^ '•T^''""' ''^''''^ y'-''- °" 'hird day of school^ 
read Robert Louis Stevenson's poem "Sing a Song of Seasons " The child- 
ren enjoyed It, and as seasonal activities are part and parcel of every child's 
school hfe, I now had my theme_"Sing a Song of Seasons-Economics in 
A I I saw, too. that not only science and social studies but the language 
arts, music and art could be included as well 

The objectives were to help the children to develop the skill of using 

STnT'th^ ,"f- ''u"? """^'"S ^""y acquire knowl- 

edge of the analytical technique for solving problem.s, and to see the impor- 
tance o economics m their lives. By pinpointing the economic concepts in 

cnfZh.r ' k''': "'^'"^ ''^''''^ ""^ ''^^'^^■'''^ environment as a 
curriculum laboratory, and engaging in "fun things" such as viewing films 
and reading poetry and stories, I hoped to have the children learn the fol- 
lowing economic concepts: 

♦This is a summary of an original report 40 pages long and accompanied bv much 
supporting material The full report can be obtained from the VemoTR Sn LibrarJ 
(Kazanjian Materials), Ohio University, Athens. Ohio 45701. The Editor ^ 
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• There arc too few economic resources to satisfy all the wants of 
the people. 

• To produce the things we need and want we must have people, tools, raw 
materials and management (productive resources). 

• Decisions on what to produce, how to produce and for whom to produce 
are determined largely by the consumer in our market economy. 

• People in households sell their productive resources to business and use 
the income received to buy the goods and services produced by business. 
(The circular flow.) 

• At the core of most economic issues is the need to make intelligent choices 
from among competing alternatives. 

• People attempt to increase their output through such things as specializa- 
tion and exchange, technology, and establishing economic institutions, 

• As specialization and exchange develop, people become more economi- 
cally interdependent. 

Port I^Economics in the Summer 

During the late sunmier there arc many insects and bees on the school 
ground, and the children brought specimens to the classroom. What does 
this have to do with economics? I read Christina Rossetti's poem "What 
Does the Bee Do?" to the class, and we viewed the film "Honey Bee" which 
illustrates the concept of specialization as diflferent kinds of bees perform 
particular functions. Note how production, consumption, wants, needs, 
goods, services and specialization can be related to Rossctti's little poem — 

What does the bee do? 

Bring home honey. 
What does Father do? 

Bring home money. 
And what does Mother do? 

Lay out the money. 
And what does baby do? 

Eat up the honey. 

The concepts implicit in the film and the poem were reinforced by the film- 
strip "We Are All Consumers," which points out that everyone is a consum- 
er, that our wants are unlimited, that households have limited incomes, and 
that the consumer must make choices. 

We made charts showing how the honey bees specialize in producing a 
good, how the colony resembles a family home, how some bees produce 
services (such as caring for the young and guarding the nest). Once the 
children saw how the concepts applied to two familiar situations — their 
own homes and the bee colony — we went further and found that these prin- 
ciples also worked for the city as a whole. The film "Cities and Commerce: 
Where We Get Our Goods and Services" was used for this purpose. In class 
discussions the children identified the various services performed by people 
in Ballman School, and noted how the scarcity problem applies at all levels 
of economic activity. I had the children list the goods they wanted, estimate 
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ihc cost of ihc items, and then compare that amount with the money they 
actually had. 'Ilicy couki see, quite clearly, that scarcity affected them and 
that wise choices would have to be made. The opportunity cost principle 
was included, for in selecting one particular good the individual sacrifices 
another that could be obtained with the same money. To involve the par- 
ents and to provide practical application to what had been learned, I gave 
the following assignments: 

L Surprise your mother by producing a special service for her this 
evening. 

2. Talk with your father about his job. Is he a producer of goods or 
of services? 

3. Ask your father why he saves part of his income. 

4. Discuss with your parents why you now understand that you cannot 
have everything you want. 

5. Surprise your father by telling him you know the meaning of 
''economizing" and ask him to suggest ways you can help the family 
economize. 

We also had a unit on "The World of Work in an Ant Colony," again 
relating economic concepts to science lessons and extending the principles 
previously learned. Ant coU)nics could be compared with cities, and we 
found many similarities between the economic activities of ants and people. 
To stress ideas of production and saving, the children and I wrote a play 
entitled 'H'he Ants and the Grasshopper." The ants in the play work and 
produce while '*Cius Grasshopper" foolishly ''fiddles his time away.'' When 
winter comes the ants have a warm nest and food that they have stored, but 
Gus i.s'cold and hungry. Although the ants provide him with food and shel- 
ter, Gus learns that he must work, produce and save. He sees how the ants 
cooperate and engage in specialization. We performed our play for the 
other primary grades and the parents. 

During this phase of our study we also had guest speakers. A municipal 
court judge spoke about economics and government, discussed the relation- 
ship between our democratic government and the world of work, and con- 
trasted our freedoms with the situation in command ceoni)mies. An educa- 
tion ofticial talked to the children about the role education plays in 
preparing people for the world of work and answered many questions about 
specific jobs in which they were interested. The film "Economics — It's Ele- 
mentary" was used for a review of such concepts as wants, specialization, 
services, trade and money. The filmstrip "Working and Earning" provided 
meaningful information on the jobs needed to produce difTerent goods and 
services and why some workers earn more than others. Another film entitled 
"Labor Unions" showed how workers in the U,S. are very productive, well 
paid and organized to bargain with employers for better working con- 
ditions. 

Our studies of economic concepts during this phase were bearing fruit, 
as evidenced by one parent's comment — "What are you teaching my child? 
He uses terms about business and money that I don't understand!'* The 
foundation had been established, and we were ready to move on ti) the sec- 
ond phase. 
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Part 11— Economics in the Foil 



"'IxVs grow a pumpkin!" 1'his was one child's response to the question 
of what we might do during the Halloween season. 1 explained that there 
was not enough time, but wc could pretend. We read a story entitled ''1 on> 
niy*s Pumpkin'' and decided to dramati/e it. This was to be a springboard 
to a study of pr^xluctivc resources. Tommy plants a pumpkin seed in the 
hope of having a big juck-o-lantern. His friends marvel at his success and 
ask an ex-farmer for an explanation. He tells them that Tommy used the 
right productive resources, and he explains how land and other natural re- 
sources, labor, tools (capital resources) and cntrepreneurship were used in 
producing the pumpkin. The class then made a chart entitled 'Tactors of 
Production in Ballman School," showing the various human, natural and 
capital resources which make it possible for the school to function. We also 
discussed the fact that productive resources are scarce, that this affects their 
price, and that their price in turn affects the prices of things children want 
(such as toys). For out-of-school assignments the children did such things 
as listing the capital resources found in their homes, idenJfying the natural 
resources found between the school and their homes, and interviewing par- 
ents to tmd out about the human resources used in their businesses. 

Following heavy fall rains, we toured the school grounds to observe the 
effects of soil erosion. Using films, filmstrips, books and other printed ma- 
terials we learned about the economic loss that soil erosion can cause. A 
district conservationist presented a slide show, "The Conservation Story," 
and told how the soil helps us to supply many of our basic needs. We made 
charts on the causes and prevention of soil erosion and on the importance 
of soil to our economy. We discussed our basic needs and noted how many 
of these are met directly or indirectly by things that come from the soil. 
One child even went home and advised his father to protect the soil in their 
backyard garden — ''If the soil washes away, we can't grow food. Food in 
the supermarket is expensive." 

As the fall election approached, a polling booth was set up in the foyer 
of the school building. They knew about the presidential election but I had 
to explain about the election of senators, congressmen, governors and other 
state officials, as well as city and county officers. A proposal for a tax in- 
crease was also on the ballot. The election provided an opportunity for me 
to teach about goods and services produced by government, and how we use 
our tax money to pay for them jointly. Films and filmstrips on government 
and public utilities were shown. We listed many of the things (such as 
parks, pools, police protection, education and postal service) that govern- 
ment provides for us. A mock election was held in the classroom, with 
members of the class running for mayor, city director, and the like. Unlike 
some real politicians, when these candidates promised new facilities they 
warned the voters that they would have to pay more taxes as a result. 

Interest in Thanksgiving also helped to create economic awareness. The 
story of the Pilgrims contains a number of economic concepts, at lea.st by 
implication. After reading about the food served at the first Thanksgiving, 
the children wanted to know what it would cost to serve the same meal to- 
day. With the assistance of the manager of the school cafeteria, wc corn- 
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puled the cost of the entire meal and the cost per person ($2,45), 
We compared the sclf-sutlicicnt nature of the Pilgrim economy with the in- 
terdependence that typifies our own, The film ''Everyone Helps in a Com- 
munity** illustrated the point, for it traces the dcvelcpment of a community 
from a farm in the wilderness to a modern town, 'Ve read a book about 
farmers to learn how important farmers are to Ov :onomy and how the 
farmer, in turn, relics upon many other people, I a. .'d the children to list 
the people that their families depend upon, and then ti list the goods and 
services their families provide for other people. An interesting result was 
that they learned that many, of the families represented in the classroom 
were very dependent upon one another. 

This led to a discussion of the circular flow concept. I gave the pupils 
a large flow chart which included a government building, a bank and a 
market. The children then drew in the family breadwinner at the appropri- 
ate place, showing him (or her) on the way to work. At another point they 
showed the breadwinners actually at work, and then depicted them coming 
home with checks or currency. This income was then shown being used to 
make payments to the consumer market, the government and the bank. Each 
child explained where his or her parents worked and whether they produced 
goods or ser^'ices. 

Returning to the Pilgrim story, we viewed slides of the recreated Ply- 
mouth Plantation and saw how the Pilgrims used productive resources. We 
drew murals of the natural, capital and human resources they had used, and 
dramatized the role of the entrepreneur in the early settlement. One of my 
pupils had several items on display at an art exhibit in a Fort Smith studio, 
and her work focused upon the economic life of the early American settlers. 

Port Ill—Economics in the Winter 

Using colorful construction paper, we arranged a bulletin board display 
in the shape of a Christmas tree which we called "The Economics Tree,'' 
Viewing our economic system as a gift to all of us, since it made it possible 
for us to receive gifts at Christmas time, we placed on the tree the economic 
concepts (such as opportunity cost, market, goods, services and specializa- 
tion) that had been learned. Each child suggested a different concept. It 
was made clear that parents have to earn money to buy Christmas gifts, and 
that they purchase gifts often from savings or by buying on credit. The 
opportunity cost enters the picture, for by selecting one particular gift we 
give up the opportunity to have some other. The choices made by con- 
sumers act as "dollar votes,'' guiding and directing the production decisions 
of business firms. Capital goods, labor, raw materials and entrepreneurship 
are needed to produce the gifts, and many people work to satisfy our wants 
at Christmas. On the last day of school before the Christmas holidays, each 
child picked a "gift*' from the tree, took it home, and explained to his or 
her parents how this concept related to the things received for Christmas, 

Interest in the Christmas Club plans sponsored by local banks led to a 
study of money and banking. To the tune of "Oh, Christmas Tree," we 
wrote a song about Christmas Clubs, In part it went — 
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Oh, Christmas Club, v)h Christmas Club, 
How glad 1 am I have you! 
By saving money through the year 
I now can buy sonic Christmas cheer. 
Oh Christmas Club, oh Christmas Club, 
How glad I am to have you! 

The idea of scarcity and the need to make wise choices was expressed in a 
parody of "Santa Chius is Coming to Town/' VVc entitled it "You Can 
Spend Your Money Only One Time,** and some of ihc verses were — 

You'd better watch out. 

Take care whai you buy: 

Make a wise choice, 

l*m telling you why — 

You can spend your money only one time. 

You*d like to have a bike, 

And a record player too. 

But you can have just one of the two; 

So what are you going to do? 

This activity really "caught on!" The children wanted to do more of the 
parodies and sing them for the room mothers at the Christmas Party, To 
the tune of "Jingle Bells*' we showed that resources used for one thing can- 
not be used for another. 

To follow up the Christmas Club song we had a bank official come to 
explain how money is used as a medium of exchange, and how banks accept 
deposits and provide checking accounts. She also explained interest. After 
viewing the film "Money and Its Uses" and the filmstrip "Money and Ex- 
change," we read Benjamin Elkin^s True Book of Money and took an 
imaginary trip to a bank. Several stories relating to money, checks and sav- 
ings were read also. In role-playing sessions we dramatized the use of barter 
and money* and set up a store. I wrote a simple account of my own pur- 
chase of a car by borrowing from a Credit Union to show the class how 
credit can be used. As a result of this part of our study several child- 
ren opened savings accounts. 

When we returned to school in January after a heavy snowstorm, I had 
the pupils examine the economic cfTccts of snow. The film 'Treasures in 
Snow*' explained how snow helps to store water, provides a source of power 
for generating electricity, and is used for recreation. They also learned that 
snow adds to our costs when it snarls traffic, slows down business activity, 
and contributes to the deterioration of the streets. The class made a large 
mural entitled "The Economic Benefits of Snow," depicting ways in which 
snow contributes to recreation (attracting skiers, for example), transporta- 
tion (the navigable Arkansas River is partially supplied with water from 
melting snow), electric power (water partially derived from snow is a 
source of power), and irrigation (reservoirs arc fed, in part, by melt- 
ing snow) 

Lincolns birthday provided opportunities to study about slavery, the 
crops produced on plantations in the old South, and the impact of the cot- 
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ton gin. This was also a chance to deal with values — how could we justify 
the existence of slave labor in a free enterprise system? How do the choices 
open to free people differ from th^^se open to slaves? We compared the eco- 
nomic impact of the cotton gin with the impact of modern machines that 
we could see in the school itself. The cotton gin had made it possible to in- 
crease cotton production — it was a "resource extender" that made work eas- 
ier and faster. How do such "resource cxtondcrs'' as typewriters, adding 
machines, lawn mowers, paper cutters and pi'ojcctors increase the school's 
output? We took pictures of the school's resource extenders and made a 
mural to demonstrate their use. The vice-president of a local newspaper 
came to our classroom and explained how resource extenders are used in ihe 
newspaper business. The children also asked their parents how tools and 
machines helped to increase productivity in the home. 

Washington's birthday led to a study of the American Revolution and, 
of course, to tht economic causes of the colonists' complaints. We 
reviewed the reasons why taxes exist, saw films and filmstrips such as "Why 
We Pay Taxes," and listed the different kinds of taxes we pay. The list in- 
cluded the sales tax, income tax (which we dramatized with play money), 
property tax, gasoline tax and school tax. County and city levies were also 
examined. To test their understanding of taxation, I asked such questions 
as: 

• What happens when the people ask the government for more goods and 
services? 

• If people pay more taxes, what happens to their purchases of other goods 
and services? 

Port IV— •Economics in the Springtime 

In Arkansas, the third week in April is set aside each year to teach child- 
ren about bird life. In addition to the usual studies of bird habits, their 
beauty and their usefulness, we studied the economic importance of protect- 
ing birds. First, I divided the class into three groups representing the basic 
needs of food, clothing and shelter. Group One was to find out how birds 
help to supply our food. Group Two would show how they help to supply 
clothing, and Group Three would ascertain how they contribute to our shel- 
ter. I helped each group to locate resource materials and consolidate infor- 
mation, but they would be entirely responsible for preparing and presenting 
their findings to the class. We invited speakers from the Audubon Society, 
viewed films and filmstrips, read books, and obtained help from parents. 
Group One found that birds eat weed seeds and insects that attack crops, 
that some kill harmful rodents, and that game birds and domestic fowl are 
an important part of our food supply. The children made a large mural to 
present their findings to the class. Through a panel discussion and large 
charts. Group Two showed us how birds help to pro .ect crops (such as cot- 
ton) from which we derive fibers for textiles, thus indirectly contributing to 
our supply of clothing. Group Three made paper sack puppets and had 
each puppet tell how birds contribute to our shelter by protecting the forests 
from insects, for wood is a valuable building material. They also help to 
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rcscccl forests and grasslands* as the seeds they have eaten pass through their 
bodies and take root elsewhere, Thus, as protectors of natural resources, 
birds perform a vital economic role. The children organized a Bird Club 
and prepared a program to show other classes the economic importance of 
protecting birds. 

As Arbor Day approached, we prepared for a tree planting by studying 
the different parts of a tree and the many different kinds of trees. We 
learned about the many valuable products we get from trees. The principal, 
Mr. Dailcy, brought a maple tree from his own property and presented it to 
the class. After planting the tree we discussed the various productive 
resources we had used in this project, and the pupils drew pictures to illus- 
trate them. We examined the economic benefits of trees, and found that 
they help to provide us with food, shelter, fuel, paper, transportation and 
even clothing. We learned that there are factories in Fort Smith making 
wood products, and we found out hi)w many jobs depend upon these en- 
terprises. The Chamber of Commerce provided material that helped us to 
tackle such questions as: "What would happen to the economy of Fort 
Smith if the supply of wood should suddenly be cut off?*' The destruction 
of our forests became a matter of grave concern. 

As an assignment, I asked the children to talk with a furniture dealer 
about the items in the store made of wood and to ask questions about the 
source of the wood, why some items are priced higher than others, how the 
location of the manufacturer affects price, and the like. Within a few days 
I had several reports giving precise details on these questions, plus informa- 
tion on dealers* profits, the cost of imported materials, how quality of work- 
manship affects price, and how discount stores can charge lower prices! 

Evaiuotion 

Evaluation was an on-going process, which should be evident from the 
activities described. By giving assignments that required the children to ap- 
ply their economic understanding, I was able to evaluate the extent of their 
learning through direct observation. Anecdotal records were kept, and 
**feedbaek" from parents was often obtained. At the close of each activity, 
I made a chart giving a brief digest of the economic facts and concepts we 
had studied. In reviewing the chart with the class I was able to determine 
how well they understood the principles. Whenever they appeared to be 
confused about something, I made a point to repeat the concepts in the next 
activity. 

Finally, the Primary Test of Economic Understanding was adminis- 
tered as a pre- and posttest. The pretest was given early in the school year. 
The highest possible score is 32, and my class achieved a mean of 7. (The 
range was ^rom two to 15.) On the posttest they achieved a mean score of 
20 — a mean gain of 13 points. (The range was from 10 to 28.) Through 
the variety of evaluation techniques used it was well established that the 
children had learned a number of important basic economic concepts. 
Equally important is the fact that youngsters with varying backgrounds and 
abilities had Wi^rked together harmoniimsiy in studying economic issues 
which seemed real and important to all of them. 
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Kite Day Poppers, Inc. 



Third Grade Economics 

Penny M. Fox 

Asbell Elementary School, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Bockground and Gools 

After teaching third graders for seven years 1 began to question the rele- 
vancy of my teaching to the needs and experiences of the children in my 
care. Elementary teachers are faced with an awesome task of including a 
wide range of subjects in a short teaching day. By attending two economic 
education workshops and reading literaiure produced by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, I discovered that economics can be a common 
denominator whereby all areas of the curriculum can be merged and can 
present a realistic view of life to pupils. 

The traditional sci>pe and sequence concentrate upon the family and the 
neighborhood in the first and second grades, and the community in grade 
three. At each level, economic concepts can be related to the child's real 
world. The understandings that are acquired in the first two grades lay the 
foundation for in-depth comprehension of an everchanging and more com- 
plex society — a society in which the pupils will not only be consumers but 
producers and taxpayers as well. 

The pupil population in Asbell School 's drawn from a wide range of 
incomes and socioeconomic backgrounds. I had the children of poultry 
growers, factory workers and university professors. A few even lacked such 
conveniences as running water in their homes. My goals were to teach con- 
cepts which apply to everyone, regardless of individual differences. Among 
the economic understandings I wa»^ted to convey were the following: 

• We are all consumers. 

• Most people can become producers of goods, or services, or both. 

• All kinds of workers are important and needed in a community. 

• People go into business to make a profit. 

• Businesses produce goods and .services for the communiiy and, in turn, 
derive support from the community. 

• Banks piovide needed services for people and businesses. 

• Division of labor and specialization usually result in increased produc- 
tivity and higher quality goods, but also cause interdependence. 

• Individuals can become part owners of businesses by buying stocks which 
entitle them to shares of the profits. 

• In our market system everyone (even children) has a **vote.'' 

The study of economics was on-going throughout the year, culminating 
in late spring with a month-long project in which the pupils formed a com- 
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paiiy. That project will constitute the essence of this report, but a brief ac- 
count of the preceding activities is in order. Early in September the students 
constructed an aquarium and several terrariums as science projects. They 
observed the interdependence of plant and animal life, and we compared 
this to the interdependence of people. !n studying ecology, the class saw 
how man changes the environment and what effects this has upon people 
and other forms of life. A study was made of the sacrifices of natural re- 
sources accompanying modern industrialization, and of the resulting ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of industrial growth. We discussed proposals 
for airports, shopping centers and industrial parks for an imaginary com- 
munity and the pupils then voted on whether or not the new facility should 
be added. If the facility was approved, a model was made of it and it was 
added to our cardboard city. Each such addition also resulted in more peo- 
ple moving to the area, so squares representing population increases would 
be added to the model. A real-life issue of this nature was also discussed 
when the city proposed a bond issue for an airport. It is interesting to note 
that the children of poultry growers in the area of the proposed airport were 
very vocal in their opposition because their livelihoods and their homes 
would be threatened. 

As Thanksgiving approached we studied the Pilgrims and the Indians, 
and compared their lives and economic situations with our modern society. 
To a considerable extent, instruction was individualized. Challenging proj- 
ects were prepared for the gifted, who were free then to progress at their 
own rates in self-directed learning. Meanwhile, peer-tutors and simple pro- 
grammed lessons were available for slow learners. Note, however, that 
children interacted on the basis of mutual interests as much as on the basis 
of ability levels. The use of inquiry, research and problem-solving skills 
was strongly encouraged. A wide variety of materials was on hand, field 
trips were taken from time to time, and many resource people were availa- 
ble. For example, one mother visited the class during Dental Health Week 
and explained the services she provides in her work as a dental assistant. A 
university professor spent a half*day with us, demonstrating his high-power 
microscope (a capital item) and explaining the education needed for his 
profession. A fireman also demonstrated the capital goods he uses, as did 
a weatherman who showed us weather balloons, weather maps and the like. 

The children made booklets in which various concepts were depicted — 
wants and needs, producers and consumers, and durable and nondurable 
goods. Bulletin board displays portrayed local community helpers, busi- 
nesses and specialists at work. Maps were made to show schools, highways, 
business firms and other economic institutions. Transparencies with overlays 
depicted the utilization of space in city, county, state and nation. In trips to 
the telephone company, a soft-drink bottling plant and a dairy, we 
saw division of labor, mass-production techniques and the factors of pro- 
duction at work. Then, as spring approached, the principal announced the 
coming of Kite Day. This is an annual event in Asbell School, when all 
pupils are released from classes for a half day of fun to sec who can fly a 
kite highest and longest. 

IS 
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Development 



As Kite Day ncarcd, we were reading Lawrence Senesh's book Cities at 
Work. The chapter on *Thc Wants and Needs of a Community" gave us 
the idea of forming a company to take advantage of the demand for pop* 
corn. Along with two other third-grade classes, we launched a business to 
be known us "Kite Day Poppers, Inc.'' Stock was sold at 250 per share, 
and a total of 64 persons became part owners of the corporation. The stock- 
holders elected a president, vice-president, secretary and vice-presidents in 
charge of sales, production, tinance, advertising and internal affairs. Each 
vice-president formed a committee to help him or hen For example, the 
finance committee visited a local bank to learn about writing checks, to de- 
posit money, and so on. The advertising committee rented advertising space 
throughout the school. Of course, there were problems. Would it be better 
to place an advertising poster in a small spot behind a door at a fee of two 
cents or on a large bulletin board for 15 cents? Would the librarian really 
sue the third graders who put a display in the library without her permis- 
sion? All pupils had jobs to do, and all parts of the curriculum were 
involved, as money had to be collected and counted, books had to be 
balanced, letters were written, and art projects were made for advertising 
purposes. Stockholder meetings were held periodically at which progress 
reports were made and problems discussed. 

The vice-president in charge of production and his committee saw to it 
that everyone learned about mass production and division of labor. This 
was done first through a kite-making project in which each child performed 
a special task — one would draw the kite, another would cut the tail, a third 
would paste the tall on, etc. An economic term was written on each finished 
kite, and these were hung from the ceiling to serve both as advertisements 
and as '^flying dictionaries/' Hats and aprons needed by the popcorn work- 
ers were also made in this way. 

The vice-president in charge of internal affairs and his committee were 
responsible for preventing pollution. They made litter barrels (using ice- 
cream cartons donated by a local ice-cream parlor), and pasted antipollu- 
tion slogans on them. It was their duty to clean the popcorn machine as 
well. 

The secretary had to write many letters. Parents were informed of the 
project, goods were ordered and letters of appreciation were written to those 
who helped, A maintenance worker who received such a letter after having 
delivered the popcorn machine was so touched by this that he returned to 
the room and made a cash donation to the corporation. 

Many adjustments had to be made. Kite Day had to be postponed sev- 
eral times because of bad weather. Some of the children wanted to partici- 
pate in the contest, so rotating schedules were set up whereby those who 
were producing, bagging and selling the popcorn could be relieved by class- 
mates in order to fly kites. The internal affairs committee kept someone on 
duty at all times to keep the area clean, while the finance committee col- 
lected money. At times, demand exceeded supply and production would 
have to be increased by engaging children who had not planned on being 
part of the production process. Business slacked of! after three hours of 
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pmductioiK bill hoxcs of pi>pciM'n had been sold. There was just 
eiunigh led lUer io lake eare o\ a yuuip ol hungry Brownies ineeihig in the 
sehoo! that day. so luuhiiig was wasted. 

*rhe tinanee eomniiilee eounted iUir earninjis. paid all bills, and depos- 
iled the rest in the bank. .\ dividend ot* live eents per share was deelared. 
The lirni had earned a net pr^^til o\ S44..^.^. I he shareholders voted to buy 
three tilmstrip hand viewers to diuiale to the sehiK)!, and then dissolved the 
eorporation. 

Summory and Evoluotion 

A formal evalualion was made, usinii a pretest and a posttest. The 
pupils aehieved a nuan gain of 2u pereent. It was interesting to see their 
reaetions. During ihe pretest the\ had seemed serious, eonfuscd and per- 
plexed. .At the pivsiiesting, luAvever, there was mueh ehuekling over the 
ridieulously simple questions. 

As a luting and exelting eonelusion to our pri\jeet» a seleeted group of 
ehikhvn related the stiu'\ of Kite Day Poppers, Inc., on a Little Rock tele- 
vision statiiMi. As for me, by including economies in my teaching I had 
found a way to interweave all the disciplines. There were many unexpected 
outcomes and henelits. It was clear that the children's ability to make wise 
economic decisions increased as the year progressed. They showed leader- 
ship and ingenuity in their planning, in the delegation of responsibilities, 
and in operating their tirm. They learned to adjust when changing condi- 
tions demanded il. thes ciHisidcred the wants and needs of others, and they 
accepted disappointments gracefully, Conllicts were resolved through the 
democratic process, and the children showed consideralivMi and respect for 
all people from all walks i»f life. They saw that the community depends 
upon the support and cooperation of all citi/ens. Many acquired a sense of 
their owmi worth as they saw their own contributions to the business venture. 
The> began to understand the workings of the free enterprise system. It 
had been the desires of the school population as a whole (the consumers) 
that had determined what they would produce and how much. Children 
chose their jobs in accordance with their abilities and interests, and were mo- 
tivated by the oppiMiunity of making a profu. They saw the need for spe- 
cialization, division of labor and cooperation, and learned to appreciate the 
interdependence of the family, school, community, state and nation. In 
short, this experience should provide a firm foundation for the introduction 
of new economic concepts and the application of those they had learned to 
increasingly sophisticated situations as the> progress to higher educational 
levels and eventually become more active participants in our economy. 
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Come Grow With Us 



Teoching Economics In Second Grade 

Arlette Miller and Betty Muench 

Fair Park Elementary School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Introduction 

Our interest in teaching economics began during the 1971-72 school 
year, when our principal, Mrs, Marie Orrcll, encouraged us to include this 
subject in the curriculum. In the summer of 1972 we attended an economic 
education workshop at Henderson State College. One of the presentations 
that most impressed us was a discussion by a banker of the economic devel- 
opment of the State of Arkansas, with an emphasis upon the need for a 
good highway system and the navigability of the Arkansas River. Before 
school started in September, we got together and planned our objectives and 
outlined the year's work. 

Our classes are racially balanced, the black children being bused in from 
other parts of the city. The children range from seven to nine years of age, 
represent a wide variety of academic abilities, and come from middle and 
lower socioeconomic families. We decided that the best way to teach eco- 
nomics to these pupils was to incorporate the basic ideas and concepts into 
every subject in the curriculum. The work was divided into two phases — 
Phase One would deal with the basic principles and facts that have universal 
application, and Phase Two would concentrate upon the economic develop- 
ment of our state. Among the specific topics to be included were: scarcity; 
wants and needs; choice-making; private enterprise; the market economy; 
specialization and interdependence: the factors of production; supply and 
demand; the circular flow; the roles of consumers and producers; money 
and banking; taxes; and transportation. We intended to emphasize that evo- 
nomics is a part of everyone's daily life, and that these concepts in some 
way affect every individual. 

Actlvities-^Phose One 

One thing that we all have in common is that we are consumers. Thus, 
the *iist topic for discussion was consuming and what it means. We talked 
about the different things we consume in school, and had these illustrated by 
a bulletin board display. (This was made up of a large picture of a clown 
holding balloons labelled Crayons, Paper, Pencils, Books and the like.) 
Throughout the school year, as a concept was developed it would be written 
on a chart, defined and explained in simple language, and illustrated with 
pictures. These charts could be referred to again and again as the various 
concepts applied to different lessons and activities, and they served as moti- 
vational devices and good mechanisms for review. The children also drew 
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pictures i>f consumers and consumer goc^ds, and wrote their own definitions 
and explanations. 

The next logical step was to discuss producers, a topic which we related 
to Labor Day. \Vc distinguished between producers of goods and produc- 
ers of services, and identified the producers found in the home. The child- 
ren dictated a story about producers, and drew pictures of their families to 
show which family members were producers and which were consumers 
only. To introduce the concepts of specialization and interdependence, we 
had the princioal, the sehool secretary, the custodian, the librarian, some 
cafeteria workers and a teacher s aide come to the classroom to explain their 
jobs and how they work together for the benefit of everyone in the school. 
The pupils wrote a story about each speaker, and drew pictures to illustrate 
their jobs. To show that they had grasped the concepts in general, the child- 
ren cut out pictures of producers and consumers and explained them to the 
class, distinguishing also between goods and services. We wrote a story 
about producers, and the pupils identified the work that they themselves do 
to qualify as producers. 

neonomic ccmcepts could be found in many of the books that we read. 
For example, Anne Baldwin's Sunflowers for Tina (New York: Four 
Winds Press, 1970) deals with a little girl in New York City who needs 
food, clothing and shelter, but also wants a garden. The children were able 
to identify the characters in the stcry who produced services, such as the 
operator of a newspaper stand and the owner of a grocery, the various pro- 
ducers in Tina\ family (such as the mother), and the persons who were 
consumers only (the grandmother, who was too old and ill to be a produc- 
er). Books about life in other parts of the world were used to show that 
basic needs are the same the world over, and that the problem of unlimited 
wants vs. limited resources is universal. Factors that influence our wants, 
such as age, size, income and where we live* were also noted. Holidays were 
also valuable in reinforcing these learnings. At Thanksgiving time we com- 
pared the lives of the Indians with our own lives in terms of our needs and 
wants, and at Christmas we had bulletin board displays of our wants. 

The difference between durable and nondurable goods was learned, and 
this led to an examination of capital goods — goods which do not satisfy 
consumer wants directly but which are used to produce goods and services 
that do provide consumer satisfaction. Again, the children cut out pictures 
that illustrated goods of this type. The other factors of production could 
now be studied too. We asked the children what they needed to produce a 
picture. First they listed such things as paper, pencils, crayons and scissors. 
We asked if these things could create a picture by themselves, and of course 
they replied **no.'' Then they saw that they had omitted the vitally impor- 
tant factor of human labor. To convey the idea of the entrepreneur, we dis- 
cussed the owners of the businesses where their parents worked. One of the 
pupils' explanations was as follows: 

"Do you know what an Entrepreneur is. If you don't will get to 
that after I tell you what he docs o.k.? First, of all he ownes the 
business. The Entrepreneur takes a lots of risks. One of his risks is 
he might loose the business. And he must make wise chooses/' 
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The pri)bk'i!i o^ sfiirciiy was explored further during seioncc lessons. In 
a unit on fuel, ihe ehiUlren learned thai fuel is used in factories to produce 
the goods we buy. and that the current encrg> crisis is atlccliiig all of us. 
The need for eonservatiiMi was stressed, and the scarcity of certain human 
resiuirces (such as medical diKlors) was also pointed out. As one small 
coniribuiii>n to the conservation o\' resources* we had the pupils use both 
sides (^f the paper fi)r their assignments. In role-play nig sessions wc had 
them use play money to make decisii^ns on how to allocate their purchases. 
This tauj-'ht them something about the real ivsi principle — if one chooses a 
given item the real Ci)st is the sacrifice of some other good or service that 
could have been obtained with the same money. 

Supply and demand entered into our deliberations in a natural way. All 
had heard about rising food prices and the meat boycott. This enabled us 
to apply the laws of supply and demand to current situations which the 
children were themselves experiencing. The spring Hoods helped to drama- 
tize the problem, for these disasters of course affected supply. We also ex- 
amined the farmer's costs and saw how his profits might be affected. Young 
children cannot cope with supply and demand curves, but they can under- 
stand the umlerlying concepts. For example, we made a large wall picture 
showing fiuir people representing the demand for meat, while only three 
steaks "were shown to represent the available supply. The pupils also 
brought in newspaper articles about food prices. 

Although we did not attempt to teach the children every aspect of our 
economic system, we did show them that (like other systems) it tries to an- 
swer the basic questions of what to produce, how much, how to produce, 
and for whom. The consumers* role in helping producers to make decisions 
was stressed, for our dollars act as votes in the market place. Competition in 
the market was eom pared with competition in sports so that the concept 
could be understood at the primary level. Wc did note also that some prop- 
erty is publicly or collectively owned in our society, although private owner- 
ship is the rule. 

To understand the market economy i^ne must understand money. The 
way in which money serves as a medium of exchange, a measure of value, 
and a store of value was explained and illustrated by the use of large post- 
ers, charts and pictures. The forms that money takes in our economy were 
listed and explained. Young children cannot understand the creation of 
bank credit, but they can see that checks serve as a medium of exchange. 
We touched upon the problem of inflation by noting that money is only 
as good as the things it will buy. Credit was defined, and the pupils dis- 
cussed the advantages and disadvantages of buying on credit. Our study of 
the circular tlow was started with u little couplet — "Round and round our 
money goes; and where it goes we would like to know.** Simple diagrams 
were used to show how money goes to a producer and from the producer to 
the factors in the market us well as to the sellers of consumer goods he pur- 
chases, to banks and to government. 

Once the pupils saw that some money goes to the government, it was a 
simple matter to develop charts illustrating the ways in which the govern- 
ment spends its revenues. A large poster was made showing federal expend- 
itures for such things as highways, education, welfare, national defense and 
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social security. Wc also taught them how state and local governments spend 
money tor health, highwa>s, schools, pc^lice, firemen and sanitation. The 
children enjoyed playing the role of teacher and explaining the circular flow 
to the rest of the class. The idea was extended to the inieriiauonal scene 
when we discussed trade with other nations. Bartering sessions were held in 
the ehissroom to show how ditficult it wimld be to function eniciently with- 
out money. We had a guest speaker from a bank and then took a tield trip 
to a bank to reinforce the classroom e.xpcrienccs. Charts wen? made to illus- 
trate the functions of banks. 

The children were introduced to the problem-solving approach. Wc 
taught them to delinc a pr'.iblem, decide on a goal, seek various ways 
i»f achieving the goal, weigh the possible consequences, and choose a solu- 
tion. The steps for solving problems were listed on a large poster and kept 
on display. 

A€ftvities~-Pha5e Two 

Children are interested in transportation facilities, so wc decided to con- 
centrate on l-itt!e Rock as a tiistribution center in our study of the state's 
economic development. We have trucks, railroads, planes, barges and pipe- 
lines. The port is a recent development made possible by the new locks and 
dams that have made the Arkansas River navigable, Wc built a unit around 
the movement of goods, applying the economic concepts learned earlier to 
this topic. Each of the five modes of moving goods was depicted on the 
bulletin board, with a map of the state in the central position. A set of 
questions was developed and listed under each of the modes. Some exam- 
ples arc as follows: 

• How do farmers use airplanes to help them to produce goods? 

• Why is it more costly to move goods by plane? 

• Why would a producer ship his goods by train instead of truck? 

• What kinds of goods would a producer in Arkansas want to ship by 
barge? 

• Why is trucking sometimes a favored way of moving goods? 

The children sought answers by interviewing people and referring to ency- 
cK^pedias and other printed material, and then gave oral reports on their 
findings. A field trip to the River Museum also provided interesting infor- 
mation. Wc arranged a bulletin board display showing the entrepreneur 
trying to decide which mode of transportation to use. One of the 
nnrst important outcomes of this phase was the development of a book so 
that other classes could share what we had learned. 

The culminating activity was a play which wc wrote and had the child- 
ren perform for the entire sehool in an assembly program, and again for the 
PTA. The pupils were not required to remember every part of the script 
wi^rd-for-word, but were permitted to "ad lib.'' Their ability to do this was 
evidence of the extent to which they had learned and understood the eco- 
nomic concepts. Among the eharaeters in the play were consumers, produc- 
ers, family members, farmers, bankers and entrepreneurs. The topics in the 
play included needs, prices of various items, resources {natural, human and 
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capital), profits, banks, loans and transportation.* 



Evaluation 

Of course, pupil progress was evaluated in a number of ways. Their 
wrilien and oral repiuts, the accuracy with which they illustrated economic 
conccpi.s by drawing pictures or making charts, and their ability to apply 
concepts io unfamiliar situatii>ns gave us an indication of how much they 
had learned. For a more fi>rmal and objective assessment, we administered 
a short-answer test made up of 30 items. This was read to the pupils, as we 
were testing for cci)ni>mic understanding rather than reading ability. They 
would respond by circling "yes'' or "no'' on their sheets, which also con- 
tained the lest items. ^ Some sample questions are as follows: 

• Children can buy more candy with their allowances when candy prices are 
high, (No.) 

• Capital resources are people and land. (No.) 

• Prices of goods go up when the supply is low and the demand is high. 
(Yes.) 

One class achieved a median of 23.5 on this test; the other's meulan was 22. 
Wc considered this to be a very satisfactory performance. Indeed, we 
strirngly believe that children in the primary grades, even when they are he- 
tciogeneously griniped, can learn many basic economic concepts if those 
concepts are presented in an interesting way and related to their real life 
needs and experiences. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER] 

Good Ideas in Brief: Primary Level 

JANE SHANKS of Pleasantview Elementary School in Sauk Rapids, 
Minnesota, encouraged her third graders to establish a candle factory in the 
classrwm. Prior to this, the pupils had discussed the items they might be 
able to produce and had taken a survey to see which products would sell. 
StUilics were made to determine production costs, and a loan was obtained 
<^rom a local bank. An elected Board of Directors signed for the loan. Safe- 
ty rules were established (to be enforced by a Safety Engineer), a Sales De- 
partment was created, and an assembly line was set up. Three trial assembly 
lines were placed in operation for one day before the candle-making began, 
and this enabled the class to detect wasteful and inefficient methods before 

♦Unfortunately, space does not permit publication of the entire script. This is con- 
tained in ihe original report which may be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden Library, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 

+ The tcsi is similar to the Primary Test of Economic Understanding by Donald Davi- 
son and John Rilgore (Iowa City: The University of Iowa, 1971). Information on this 
test can be obtained fron> the Joint Council on Economic Education. 
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the real work started. WorktM's were hired, and eaeh pupil became a special- 
ist on the line. Soww o\ the more btiring jobs were rotated, and the workers 
were given breaks periodically. Production costs were computed and prices 
of the various types of candles were established. Since the Christmas season 
was approaching, the candles were sold quickly. The class made enough to 
repay the bank loan (with interest) and realize a good profit. 



ANNA ROSE MILLER of Sutton Elementary School in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, capitalized on her second graders* interest in trucks (several of the 
fathers were truck drivers) to teach economic concepts through a study of 
transportation. One of the most interesting activities was the sending of a 
questionnaire to various business firms in the city to determine what trans- 
portation facilities they use (and why), how many people they employ, 
how they expect to be affected by the energy crisis, what services they obtain 
from the community, how they are affected by government policies, and so 
on. Through this project the children learned how their city depends upon 
transportation (trucks, in particular), how transportation contributes to the 
economy in general, and how the circular flow functions in our mar- 
ket economy. 



MARILYN SPEARMAN of the Trusty Grade School in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, had her second graders write a booklet entitled "The Story of 
Susan Brady and Her Family." The story includes numerous economic 
concepts. Specialization is illustrated by the various jobs done by members 
of the family. The factors of production are dealt with in a description of 
the bread factory in which Susan s father is employed. The role of banks 
is explained when the factory owner has to borrow money for a new build- 
ing. The circular flow is depicted when Susan and her father discuss what 
happens to the 39 cents used to buy a loaf of bread. 



ELEANOR COLEMAN of Giflam Elementary School in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, not only taught economics to her second graders but developed a 
way of reaching the entire school, which has a population of about 160 
pupils. With the approval of the other teachers, she formed groups of five 
students from eaeh class and met with each group at weekly half-hour ses- 
sions. Using a variety of interesting methods (such as role-playing, puppet 
shows, bulletin board displays, and songs and poems), she taught each 
group some basic economic terms and concepts. The groups would then go 
back and teach what they had learned to their own classmates. The groups 
would meet together to hear guest speakers, view films and filmstrlps, and 
write skits and plays. Through this "multiplier'' approach, the entire stu- 
dent body learned about scarcity, productive resources, opportunity cost, 
specialization, and government's role in the economy. One of the most ex- 
citing projects involved a study of the operation of the school and of the 
problems of school finance. One very practical result of this project was 
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ihiii ihc children stopped wasting paper towels, art supplies and other matc- 
rial.s. and iook bcilcr care of books, playground equipment, classroom fur- 
niiurc, and visual aids, for they realized how much their parents were 
paying (through their taxes) for these items. They also studied the impact 
of inllation on the school and its programs. 



JUDITH BACH of Valley Elementary School in Lucaaville, Ohio, in- 
corporated economics inti^ her remedial reading lessons for second graders. 
Since children are most familiar with their own households, she related such 
terms as goods, services, consumer, producer, specialization and interde- 
pendence to the family. The pupils studied their parents' occupations, 
engaged in role-playing, made posters, cut out pictures representing the eco- 
nomic concepts, and went on a tield trip. They interviewed various special- 
ists in the school itself, and noted the way in which people depend upon one 
another. The major means of evaluation was to have each child role-play 
the parent's job and answer questions such as: "Arc you producing goods 
or performing :« service?" 



JANICF- WAHL and CAROL WILD, working as a team at Woodrow 
Wilson School in Farf^o, North Dakota, had their first and second graders 
become "families" made up of mothers, fathers and children. (Reflecting 
the realities of life in the area, a few of these "households'' were headed by 
mothers without a husband present. ) The ^'parents'* chose occupations and 
were assigned monthly take-home pay accordingly. Each family received a 
checkbook and each deposited some money in a "bank." Then "bills'' 
started to pour in! Bills were received for such things as furniture, auto 
payments, dental work, clothing, insurance, magazine subscriptions, tele- 
phone calls, medical care, plumbing repairs, dry cleaning and TV repairs. 
Visits were made to such businesses as auto dealers and supermarkets where 
the children, acting very much like real families in similar situations, would 
attempt to decide what to buy, get into family arguments, and try to make 
their purchases fit their budgets. Children from the fifth and sixth grades 
helped the pupils to do the accounting when they paid their bills and wrote 
checks. In classroom discussions, the children debated such things as 
whether or not a telephone was a necessity and heard guest speakers discuss 
housing costs and the like. When the two-week unit ended, some of the 
families had money left over and others had spent more than they earned. 
In any event, all had a much more realistic picture of what it costs to pro- 
vide a family with its needs and wants. 
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Intermediate Level: Grades 4-6 



CHAPTER TWO 



An Economics Headstart 

Fourth-Grade Activities 

June Jennings 

First Ward Elementary School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Background and Goals 

Parents who work at menial jobs usually dream that their children will 
succeed in obtaining higher-level employment, and that if they fail to realize 
their initial objectives they will try again. With this in mind, I began to 
plan the activities for the school year that could be used with my 24 fourth- 
graders. There were 17 black and seven white pupils in my self-contained 
classroom, and IS of these youngsters were from homes in which the annual 
family income was below $2000. 

Our school is located in the downtown area of Pine Bluff, and most of 
the families it serves are low-income residents. The school's population is 
60 percent black, and many white parents have moved to the suburbs to 
avoid the integration of the community. At our school we feel that eco- 
nomics is an important part of the curriculum, and that this subject can help 
the pupils to cope with the problems of life and to prepare for a better fu- 
ture. As I worked with these students I could see a need for more depth in 
their economics activities and for greater motivation. With the encourage- 
ment and cooperation of the principal, I began to explore the idea of setting 
up learning centers in the classroom — centers that would provide the child- 
ren with an opportunity to express themselves and to seek solutions to their 
problems. In order to help individuals to acquire a basic understanding of 
themselves and their needs, and to see that they relate to the total economy 
of which they are a part, an economics center was included among the other 
learning stations in the classroom. The general objective was to enhance 
pupil motivation and help these young people to make wise decisions con- 
cerning economic issues which affect them personally. 

Some of the specific goals were — 

• To develop learning experiences which would involve the students ac- 
tively in the processes which are useful in making decisions in the mar- 
ketplace. 

• To learn to apply the steps of economic analysis in solving personal 
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economic problems. 

• To help the pupils to make intelligent decisions regarding their future 
occupations. 

• To understand such economic concepts as scarcity, productive resources, 
wants, needs, goods, services, interdependence, taxation, banking and the 
market, and to see how those concepts ailect them personally. 

Activities 

The activities can be divided generally into two types—individual and 
group. In group activities we stressed concepts which are basic to economic 
understanding in general and which would apply to any individual prob- 
lem. The individual projects, of course, enabled the children to pursue their 
own interests and use economic analysis and knowledge in helping to solve 
personal problems. The guide Economic Education for Arkansas Elemen- 
tary Schools was used as the basic source document, with many supplemen- 
tary materials and audiovisual aids being employed as well. Only a sample 
of the individual projects will be described in this report. 

Robertas New Bike 

Robert came into my classroom as a transfer student from another 
school in the district His mother was head of the household and was re- 
ceiving welfare payments. Robert had been placed on probation four times 
for bicycle theft, for he could not understand why other children could have 
bikes while he could not. More than anything else, he wanted his own 
bicycle. 

First, I asked Robert to develop a family budget based upon the amount 
of his mother's monthly check. Then he and I discussed the difficulty of 
purchasing all our wants with our limited financial resources, and this led to 
an understanding that some families have more than others because their 
income is often commensurate with the services they render. Next, we be- 
gan to explore ways by which Robert could have his own bike. Perhaps he 
could build one himself. We decided to bring to the classroom all the old 
bicycle parts we could find. The productive resources used in manufactur- 
ing bicycles were identified, and this led to a general consideration of how 
people use available resources to produce goods. Robert was excited by 
this activity, and enjoyed doing it. Nevertheless, he would not give up the 
idea of having a new bike. 

Several alternatives were discussed, and we finally settled upon the idea 
of helping Robert to cam enough money to buy a new bicycle. Finding 
that there was a demand for returnable pop bottles, we suggested that Rob- 
ert collect them and sell them. The money was deposited in a special fund, 
but candy bars and soda began to have more immediate appeal. Robert's 
fund was growing too slowly, and I seized upon this chance to teach him 
the opportunity cost principle — the real cost of the candy and soda pop 
was the bicycle he was sacrificing. 

It became evident that we were expecting too much of Robert. There 
are many sophisticated adults in our society who refuse to "defer consump- 
tion/' so how could we expect a fourth-grader to resist the temptation to 
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buy the things he wanted for immediate satisfaction? Our economic sys- 
tem provides the means by which responsible people can satisfy their wants 
today and defer payment. Why not teach this to Robert and hope that he 
would acquire a sense of responsibility as well as learn more about the 
American economy? 

The class had demonstrated its willingness to help. They had held a 
rummage sale to raise money for Robert. Money he had made from the 
pop bottles was used to purchase an ad in a local newspaper. During a 
class meeting we had reviewed the concepts of consumer, demand, goods 
and competition, applying them to the rummage sale. When we found 
that a five-dollar permit was necessary, we discussed the various types of 
taxes and the services provided in return by the city government. The sale 
helped, for we earned $18.00 after expenses, but it was not enough. 
Robert was pleased with the result, and accepted the class suggestion that 
he deposit the money in a bank and earn interest. Nevertheless, the princi- 
pal felt that Robert had waited long enough, so he decided to lend him the 
money for the new bike. A formal note was signed by Robert, promising 
to repay with interest. He proved to be a good credit risk. We engaged in 
''comparative shopping'' to get the best bike for the money available, and 
Robert was overjoyed. He continued to pick up pop bottles, and he found 
a buyer fur the bike he had constructed in the classroom. In due course, he 
paid off the loan. 

Michaels Advertising Agency 

Michael, a bright student and a ve'7 good artist, became interested in 
advertising as a result of the rummage sale. He and I paid a visit to an 
advertising agency, where we learned that businessmen depend upon adver- 
tising to market their goods and services. Competition is keen, however, so 
one must keep up-to-date with all the recent advertising media and tech- 
niques and try to develop a variety of appealing promotional ideas. At 
first hand, Michael saw how interdependence applies in the advertising busi- 
ness, as various specialists work together to develop attractive advertise- 
ments. When Michael discussed his visit with the owner of a local grocery, 
this businessman asked Michael to prepare an ad for him. The ad 
was printed in the Pine Bluff News, and the class toured the newspaper 
plant where they saw MichaePs ad coming off the press. We were thrilled 
when a New York advertising agency saw the ad and wrote the grocer 
about it. 

During a class meeting we discussed the way in which businesses com- 
pete for the "dollar vote,'' and how adveuising piays a role in our market 
system. We saw how the '^dollar vote" helps to decide what, how and for 
whom goods will be produced, and how it helps to allocate productive re- 
sources. Advertising was also examined from the consumer's point of 
view, for it was noted that ads must be examined critically. As a case in 
point, we considered the advertisements for toys which appear on the Satur- 
day morning cartoon programs. Michael used our classroom camera to 
photograph various examples of advertising (such as signs and billboards) 
in the area so that the rest of the class could see the different kinds of media 
in existence. 




A Movie on hiterdependence 

Wc had an inexpensive movie eamera in the classroom, and Miehael and 
Keith decided to use it to produce a tihii about interdependence in Pine 
Bluff. A tape was also made to accompany the film. A portion of the script 
is presented below to show what the tilm contained. 

"I live hi Pine BlutT. 1 want to tell you about my town. There are 
57.689 people who live here. Each one depends on others. Some people 
work in factories. These factories produce things for all of us. The fac- 
tory workers use natural resources to produce goods. They depend on 
people who own land for natural resources. In Pine Bluff factories de- 
pend upon the farmers for trees. The tree farmers depend upon truck 
drivers to carry the trees to the factory. The factory depends upon the 
railroad people to take their product to other towns. The railroad people 
depend upon the factory to produce paper and other products for tl:cm. 
The bank depends upon the factory workers to put their money in ac- 
counts. The businessmen borrow money to operate their businesses. The 
factory workers depend on the businessmen to sell them goods. The bus- 
inessmen depend on the factory workers to make and buy goods. The 
city government depends upon the workers and the businessmen to pay 
taxes. The workers and the businessmen depend on the city to give them 
a library, police and firemen. All of them depend on the schix)ls to teach 
their children. The people who work in the school depend on the workers 
to pay taxes and produce goods and services for them. No person in Pine 
Bluff can do everything. Each person depends on others/' 

Future Kindergarten Teachers 

Throughout the school year, our fourth graders spent one hour each 
week playing with the kindergarten children. Beverly, Cindy, Tammy, 
Regina and Wanda had expressed interest in becoming kindergarten teach- 
ers, and we discussed the fact that teachers produce a specialized service and 
must have special training. A trip was arranged to the University of 
Arkansas, where the girls discus.sed with two professors the education needed 
to become a kindergarten teacher They also interviewed the kindergarten 
teachers in our First Ward school. They found that the supply of teachers 
is greater than the demand for them and thus their salaries are not as high as 
they would like them to be. 

Later the girls wrote to our superintendent and asked for an interview. 
He responded by sending them a simple job application and suggested a 
convenient time for a meeting. During the interview, the superintendent, 
Dr. Roy Scoggins, explained that teacher salaries arc paid from tax money, 
and that the parents (in effect) decide what quality of schools they want 
and the amount of money they are willing to pay for them when they ca.st 
their ballots. Finding our pupils to be worthy. Dr. Scoggins presented each 
of the girls with a "teaching contract** to work in the kindergarten classes 
for an hour a day. Undoubtedly, very few children have such an opportu- 
nity to test their career choices this early in their lives. 

Mary s Pencil and Paper Store 

Mary wanted to open a business in our classroom. She conducted 
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a ••market survey" ami ftuiiui that there was a demand for paper and pen- 
eils. She purehased these materials from a wholesale company. Finding 
that she would be in eompetition with several stores in the neighborhood, 
Mary decided to have Michael conduct an advertising campaign for her. 
Aware of the law of supply and demand, Mary raised her prices when the 
:;ales of her product were high. But the other pupils had learned about this 
principle too. They were outraged by Mary's action and wanted me to use 
my authority as a teacher to set a ceiling on her prices. 1 refused, and asked 
them to explain how consumers today are fighting high meat prices. They 
had heard about the nationwide meat boycott, so they decided to boycott 
Mary's products. Mary was forced to lower her pkiccs. 

The Nurses 

Geraldine, Juries and Joyce were interested in nursing as a future occu- 
pation. Our school nurse, Mrs. Larimer, explained the special training that 
would be needed, and permitted them to observe her at work in the school 
health room. They also visited the county hospital, the county health de- 
partment and a doctors office. In the classroom we discussed the way in 
which nurses provide a service and how technology has helped to make the 
medical professions more efficient. The girls were then assigned to be 
**nurses aides" in the school health room. 

The Learning Center 

My fear that the economics learning center would not be popular proved 
to be unfounded. Indeed, it became a focal point for discussion, activity 
and controversy. I prepared a set of behavioral objectives which contained 
numerous activities and provided means of evaluating pupil progress in 
achieving their goals. Working individually or in small groups, the pupils 
did such things as write stories about their wants and needs (using mail or- 
der catalogs for inspiration), plan budgets around the family paycheck, de- 
velop ideas for controlling pollution, prepare posters illustrating productive 
resources, make charts showing how the government uses tax revenues, write 
a play indicating what would happen if everyone decided to stop working, 
and give accounts of the effect of Hood damage on our natural resources. 
They also viewed filmstrips, heard guest speakers, interviewed resource per- 
sons, and planter* trees. As a culminating activity, we decided to share our 
learnings with others by preparing and displaying posters. Poster-making 
had been a popular activity throughout, and we prepared an exhibit of our 
work and invited parents and other classes to view it. 

Evoluation 

Learning involves much more than having several students do the same 
thing ai the same time. Pupils can assume a considerable amount of re- 
sponsibility if they are given a framework within which to plan and to 
work. The learning center provided this framework. Usually we like to do 
what we can do fairly well, and we tend to avoid tasks in which we are not 
proficient. The learning center encouraged student participation in a wide 
variety of projects, but did not requre that an individual be an active par- 
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licipani in every activity at all liiucs. The chiktrcn could become partici- 
pants while pursuing their individual interests. The behavioral objectives 
enabled nie to evaluate each pupil on his or her own terms, and to measure 
progress in accordance with individual abilities and goals. Thus, evaluation 




State of Arkansas 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

Little rock 



DALt BUMPCRt 



i4ay 29, 1973 



Miss Cynthia Stokes 
First Ward School 
1300 East 5th Street 
Pine Bluff » Arkansas 7iC01 

Dear Miss Stokes; 

This will acknowledge your letter regarding your studies 
of economics and the utilization of taxes in our state* 

Taxes are, in large part# what make your city, state and 
country go. State taxes contribute to the development 
and upkeep of our universities and colleges, build and 
repair our highways, finance the operation of our state 
government, maintain our state parks and lakes and last, 
but not least, pay jny salary. County and city taxes 
finance the public schools, maintain county and city 
streets, pay for services such as garbage collecting, 
park improvements, health programs, fire and police pro- 
tection. 

I hope this information will be helpful to you, and thank 
you for your support of my efforts. 

Kindest regards » 

Sincerely, 



&>incerei3 



Dale Bumpers 
Dfi : imd 

June Jennings* fourth graders in the First Ward Elementary School, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, have learned to use ''primary sources** in their research, in this letter, 
the State Governor himself provides information to a pupil on taxes. 
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was not an end-of-scnicstor event, but a continuing process. Furthermore, 
evaluation was a two-way process in which the learning center itself was 
subject to review and modification when it did not seem to be meeting our 
needs. The concept of learning centers was new to the teachers in our 
school, but the idea was met with enthusiasm. Each classroom took on a 
different look, and a variety of centers emerged throughout the school. The 
true test of their effectiveness lies in the fact that children who had rarely 
experienced success in an academic setting were able to identify personal 
goals important to them, to learn a procedure for approaching problems, 
and to know the joy of achieving one's aims through one's own efforts. 



We Learn About Our Community 
OS Mini-Apprentices 

Economics in Grades Five ond Six 

Helen E. Jones 

Shinnston Elementary School^ Shinnston, Virginia 

introduction 

Each year thousands of youngsters graduate from high school and move 
out into the world of busiiiess, a world in which many of them are total 
strangers. For a long time 1 have felt a need for more career education — 
not just vocational training in high school — in which children of elemen- 
tary school age become acquainted with the problems of choosing careers 
and obtain tirst-hand experience in the business community. 

The activities described in this report represent only one unit of many in 
which economic concepts were taught. Economics is integrated in the social 
studies program throughout the school year wherever it best serves to illumi- 
nate other subjects. Before getting to this unit, then, the class had studied 
such topics as Early Man and the Growth of Societies, The Election of 
1972, The Growth of Governments, Trade and Interdependence, Commu- 
nism, and Propaganda and Advertising. Economic principles had been in- 
cluded at appropriate points, so I could assume that some of the basic con- 
cepts had been learned and were understood. The unit reported here was a 
three-stage experience involving (I) classroom preparation, (II) apprentice- 
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ship, and (III) classroom application and evaluation. Each stage is de- 
scribed in detail in the next section. 



Procedures 

The goals for Stage I were to have the class learn about subsistence, 
traditional, command and market economies; to learn to analyze and eval- 
uate various economic systems in terms of their strengths and weaknesses; 
and to develop problem-solving skills. In addition to having the pupils read 
textbooks and other printed material, I prepared a number of "handouts" 
for student use. The first "handout" defined economics and the traditional, 
subsistence, command and market economies. Then it presented several 
stories describing an economic situation in Russia, India, Spain or the Uni- 
ted States. The pupils were to read each story and decide which country and 
which economic system it illustrated. The following is an example of a 
story and the related questions. 

Mr. Y is boiling over! The cracker company for which he works as 
sales manager has just been "outfoxed" by Standard Biscuit Co. Mr. 
Y's polka-dot design for an animal cracker box, while cute, is not sell- 
ing nearly as well as the box designed by Standard. The Standard box 
is cone-shaped, and while the pointed end is empty of crackers, it looks 
larger than the polka-dot box and is selling better. "The public is bemg 
fooled!" shouts Mr. Y. "There ought to be a law against it. It just 
isn't fair!" 

1. Do you think there ought to be a law against cone-shaped boxes? 
Why? Or why not? 

2. What kind of economy does this country have? Explain your 
answer. 

3. How would you try to solve Mr. Y's problem? 

The purpose of such exercises, of course, was to see whether or not the 
children really understood the definitions, to determine whether or not they 
could apply what they had learned, to enable them to express their own 
opinions, and to get them started on the problem-solving approach. After 
they had completed vvork on each of the stories, we discussed the countries 
and economic systems they illustrated and then turned to the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. This was not an effort to force the students to accept 
one system as "best," but to encourage thought and analysis. They were 
presented with examples of countries having different problems and differ- 
ent levels of economic development, asked to state which system might work 
best in each case (as in the case of Nicaragua after thousands of people had 
been killed and property destroyed by a natural disaster), and to explain 
their decisions. 

Another "handout" was entitled "Change vs. Tradition m Saudi 
Arabia." Written to arouse student interest, the first few sentences were as 
follows: 

"Do not listen to your brother. The government has opened 62 schools 
for girls and it wants you to learn. Go to the senior member of your 
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family and icll him it is your right to go to school/' This was a 
vvoman*s voice, It rctichcd far into the airwaves over the hot desert of 
Saudi Arabia. Camel-riding Bedouins, listening on transistor radios, 
were shoekod. The female radio announcer was answering a letter writ- 
ten by a girl whose brother had told her she could not go to school! He 
said that education was only for men, The radio announcer's advice 
went against everything passed down to Saudi Arabians since ancient 
limes. The stern religious laws of the desert Moslems told the people 
exactly how to live. 

The paper then went on to show how ancient customs affect commerce and 
econcMie development in Arabia. The clash between the new and the old 
was set forth in dramatic terms, the impact of oil was briefly described, and 
the attempts of foreigners (such as the late Egyptian leader Nasser) to in- 
lluenec Saudi Arabians were mentioned. After reading the "handout" the 
children were asked to respond to such questions as — 

• How do religious beliefs sometimes interfere with business? 

• Why do you think Nasser was so interested in the poor people of 
Arabia? 

• What are some things that will have to change before Saudi Arabia can 
really be a modern country? 

Several of the "handouts" were case studies* In one, the pupils were to 
pretend to be oflicials of the U.S. Agency for International Development 
studying a request from Burundi for a loan of $200 million to be used for 
a dam and power project. They were given various facts about the country 
— per capita income, average daily consumption of calories (as compared 
with that of the U.S.), the government's problems in obtaining tax reve- 
nues, lack of adequate savings for investment, insufficient earnings from 
exports, low level of education, lack of infrastructure (such as shortage of 
paved roads), low levels of living, and the like. Working in small groups, 
the pupils were to decide whether or not to grant the loan, considering such 
things as the greatest needs of the people, whether or not the dam would 
meet these needs, the stability of the government, and whether some other 
means of assistance might be mo^e practical. 

Too often, important terms are used without being defined, and statis- 
tics are misused or misinterpreted,* Another case study was designed to 
teach the children that one should give careful thought to what key terms 
mean and to how figures are being used. They were given the definition of 
poverty as it was set forth during the Johnson Administration (with $3,000 
being the poverty line for a family of four — a figure that has risen steadily 
ever since), and then presented with brief descriptions of the financial cir- 
cumstances of four different households. According to the official definition 
of poverty, each of the households would be considered "poor." There was 
great variation in their needs, wants and assets, however, and the pupils were 



* For an excellent discussion of this problem, see Stephen K, Campbell, Flaws and 
tallades in Statistical ThinUn^^ (Englewood Cliffs, N.J,: Prentice-Hall, 1974), especially 
pages 27-28, regarding living standards.-r/ie* Editor, 
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askcU questions like the following: 

• According to President Johnson's definition, all of these people are living 
on a poverty income. Which do you consider to be "poor"? 

• A person in Burundi making $100 a year may be considered rich. In 
America, such an income would be at the starvation level. Explain the 
difference. 

• Is ''poverty" the same for each person? Could the detiniiion of poverty 
be a value judgmenf} 

• Do you think it would be a good idea if everyone in the country were 
given the same income (say, $6,000 a year)? What might be some of 
the results? 

The third case study described a situation in which u relatively small 
grocery .store is in competition with a large supermarket. The larger firm's 
ability to afford newspaper ads, to buy produce at lower prices, and to raise 
capital by selling stock was discussed, along with the role of profit in both 
types of firm. The ensuing discussion questions asked the students to ex- 
plain why small stores are giving way to large chains, who benefits from 
competition, what the small firm might do to stay in business, to what ex- 
tent government should control business, and whether or not the market 
system exemplified by the case study would be suitable for a one-crop 
**banana republic/' 

To summarize what they had learned thus far, and to apply their knowl- 
edge to new situations, the students were required to select one country for 
study, and to do research on that country's economic system, its trade rela- 
tions, its economic development, etc. Maps were used, and the relationship 
between geographic aspects and economic activities was to be identified. For 
instance, one assignment called for them to make a map of the 
United States, showing our most important trading cities and noting the re- 
lationship between their locations and their commercial status. A *'paper 
and pencil" test was administered to provide me with an objective indicator 
of student learning. One set of questions required the pupils to match eco- 
nomic terms (exports, imports, profit, supply and demand, for example) 
with statements to which each term would apply. A second set consisted of 
a list of one-sentence descriptions of an economic situation ("Government 
controls all business," for example), and the children were required to tell 
whether this typified a subsistence, traditional, command or market eco- 
nomy. The final set was made up of essay-type questions, such as "Write a 
paragraph explaining in detail why people in some parts of the world still 
have a subsistence economy." Now we were ready for Stage II of our unit. 

The specific goals for this part were to provide the pupils with an under- 
standing of how a business is established, how the profit motive works, what 
problems businesses have, the requirements for obtaining a job, and how 
individual firms fit into the total economic picture of the community. I 
wrote letters to business people in our town, explaining the purpose of our 
unit and listing the information we hoped to derive by having the pupils 
become personally involved in their firms. Every day after school I would 
take small groups of children downtown to talk with the merchants who 
had received the letters. In nearly every case we were enthusiastically wcl- 



corned. I'wo children were assigned to each participating firm. Sonic 
worked with government agencies. 

After I had introduced the pupils to the business people, they would get 
together and agree upon a schedule of days and hours when the children 
would be present. Many of our business "partners" were exceptionally en- 
thusiastic and helpful. One permitted the pupils to wait on customers, ring 
up purchases, put merchandise on the shelves, and check invoices on ship- 
ments. He even took them with him when he made deliveries. His rapport 
with the youngsters did not prevent him from correcting them, however. 
One day when one of the girls began giggling in the presence of customers 
he took her aside and sternly warned her that such behavior was not permit- 
ted on the part of employees and that customers were always to be treated 
with courtesy. Fortunately, there were few problems, and the merchants 
often expressed amazement at the way in which the students were eager to 
work and to learn. Some of the business people became so interested in 
their ^^apprentices" that they determined to follow their progress in the 
future. 

Many of the business people did far more than we had expected 
of them. The executive vice-president of our local bank spent hours teach- 
ing the children to run the copy machine, make out deposit tickets, count 
vault cash, and so on. They could not actually do the banking jobs, but 
they watched while loan applications were processed and observed tellers at 
work. The police chief patiently taught his charges how to operate the po- 
lice radio, and the city clerk actually took the pupils to a meeting of the 
City Council. During this iluge, our ''camera crew'' busily photographed 
the children at work. 

Stage III involved classroom "debriefing*' and evaluation. Each pupil 
team gave the class a report on their experiences — what they liked or dis- 
liked about their jobs, what they had learned, where and how goods were 
obtained, how prices were established, how products were marketed, how 
employee wages were set, how each job served the community, and how 
many families in the area depend upon each business for their livelihood. 
They were also expected to explain the qualities that had helped to make the 
merchant a success in business, what factors a business person should look 
for in an employee, and why some workers were particularly good at their 
jobs. The formal examination for this stage of the unit included the fol- 
lowing items: 

• Explain supply and demand, using the business in which you worked as 
an example. 

• List the things that would be considered the merchant's investment in the 
business in which you worked. 

• What arc some of the problems that the merchants in our town have? 

• If someone wanted to start a new business, how might he or she raise 
capital? 

• How docs private ownership differ from state ownership? (Use our mer- 
chants as examples of private ownership.) 

• How is competition good for the consumer? Is it good or bad for the 
business person? Explain your answer. 
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• In what way is ihc nici'chaiU a supplier? In what way is he or she a con- 
sumer? 

Working in groups of five, the students did the following assignment: 

Cfioosinfi a Buainess 

Think about our town. Consider its locatiim, pi>pulaiion and existing busi- 
nesses. Then deeidc upon u business or industry you think would be needed 
in our community. Answer the folUnving questions: 

1. Is the product one that will sell well? 

2. Are raw materials close at hand? How will wc get them? 

3. What kind of power will be needed, and how will wc get it? 

4. How could we raise the money to start the firm? 

5. Where can we find people to work in this business? 

6. How will we get our goods to market? 

The pupils also wrote papers describing their work experiences. For exam- 
ple, a paper on the Bank of Shinnston explained the qualifications needed to 
be an employee or official of the bank, briefly traced the history of banking 
in the town, gave detailed descriptions of the roles of various employees, 
discussed some of the bank's problems (such as people who write bad 
checks), and outlined the services performed by the bank. Other reports 
dealt with a dress shop, a dairy mart, a grocery, a lumber yard, a drug store, 
a funeral home, the mayor's office, the police department, an industrial sup- 
ply firm and a real estate agency. 

The quality of these papers, the classroom reports and the results of the 
written tests all indicated that the goals of the unit were being achieved. 
Equally important, however, was the evidence that the students had learned 
to employ the inquiry and problem-solving method, that they had seen the 
importance of working together, and that they acquired an understanding of 
how economic analysis can be used in our everyday lives. They saw how 
their own community and the institutions within it relate to the economy as 
a whole, and they were beginning to think seriously about their own future 
roles in that economy. 
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Our City - Lincoln, Nebraska 



A Multidisciplinary Unit for Fifth Grade 

Helen Dot Holmes 

Caivert Elementary School, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Background and Gools 

Working in u team of five teachers with 150 fifth-grade students, I was 
given a class of 39 pupils who had achieved high scores on language skills 
tests. The hour each day that I spent with these **self-st alters'' was a delight, 
for it was an opportunity to engage in mind-expanding, enriching and chal- 
lenging studies with gifted youngsters. We became acquainted through a 
four-week unit in which they shared their special interests through oral and 
written reports. I found one common deficiency in their backgrounds — 
they had had no instruction in economics. Therefore, I felt that this would 
be a fresh and challenging base which could be used to provide them with 
new understandings and concepts. (Let me emphasize, however, that it is 
not necessary to have above-average or bright students to study economics. 
I have found in the past that average and below-average achievers gain 
much from economics units. Other elementary teachers have had simi- 
lar experiences.; 

I chose a unit on *'Our City of Lincoln" for multidisciplinary studies in- 
cluding economics, history, political science, geography and sociology. Val- 
ues would also be an integral part of the experience. What better way is 
there to discover life, with its many facets and problems, than to examine 
the everyday activities of people we know in a setting that is familiar? Tie 
the unknown to the known for meaningful learning based upon the child- 
ren's experiences and interests. 

Among the goals was the objective of helping the students to understand 
economic concepts relating to scarcity, division of labor, specialization, the 
role of banks, consumer spending and saving, the economic role of cities, 
government services, taxes, competition, the factors of production (labor, 
capital and land), production costs, prices, profits and organized labor. An- 
other aim was to have the children acquire attitudes conducive to coopera- 
tion among people in order to be more efficient in reaching common goals, 
to see the need for fairness in business practices, to develop the desire to 
contribute to one's community, and to enhance the formation of values. It 
was also hoped that the unit would help them to develop skills in organizing 
information, using the problem-solving and inquiry approach, holding dis- 
cussions and debates, conducting interviews, reading critically to detect 
evidence of bias and to distinguish between fact and opinion, recognizing 
the propaganda devices in advertising and elsewhere, taking accurate notes, 
and using and interpreting graphs, maps and political cartoons. 
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Procedures 

My introductory lessons involved inquiry and concept development. A 
primary question for pupil consideration was: '*What do cities do for peo- 
ple?'' They had already had map exercises in which they had formed hypo- 
theses on the rationale for the locations of cities, considering such things as 
land forms, rainfall, vegetation, lakes and rivers. We viewed a film entitled 
"Why We Have Taxes: The Town That Had No Policeman" and a film- 
strip, **Here is the City." Following these, we discussed city services and 
how we pay for them. Topics for debate were chosen, after the children had 
discussed the issues at home (thus involving the family as a source of refer- 
ence). One issue was whether or not Lincoln should retain the code which 
states that no building can be taller than the state capitol. Another issue, of 
great personal interest to the children, was whether or not city taxes should 
be used to build a swimming pool in the northeast section of town. (Feel- 
ings ran high, because our school is in the southeast section, far from the 
proposed site.) After these introductory activities, we planned together for 
the development of the unit. Among the topics chosen for study were 
History and Facts About Lincoln, Tax-Supported Services, and Private In- 
dustries. We also decided to prepare a glossary of terms. Each child was 
expected to do research, and to record facts and statistics in notebooks. One 
student did such a thorough study of our history that he was asked to record 
his report on tape so that others could use it at the listening center. 

Using pamphlets provided by the Chamber of Commerce, each pupil 
listed tax-supported city services. A comprehensive list was then compiled 
and used throughout the unit. A police officer served as guest speaker to 
explain how the police department is financed. On a field trip to the Under- 
ground Civil Defense Center we saw how government plans for continuing 
its operations and services during natural disasters and in case of war. This 
was followed by group work, in which five or six children would employ 
the problem-solving approach in seeking solutions to various current issues. 
For example, one problem was presented as follows: 

**Many people in the north and west parts of town are complaining bit- 
terly about bad odors from the city sewage treatment plant. There is no 
money put aside from taxes to build an expensive new plant. What 
should be done, and how soon?" 

Other problems involved the possibility of a strike by city firemen, pollu- 
tion of the water supply, and the destruction of housing occupied by minor- 
ity groups to make way for new university buildings. All were highly 
controversial, and all called for the application of economic analysis. 

There were more field trips also. We visited a tax-supported art gallery 
and, during law week, the entire team of five teachers with their 150 students 
visited the courts and the police department. (The places visited on the trips 
were those receiving the largest number of votes by the pupils. They had 
been given a list of possible places and were told to indicate their first, sec- 
ond and third choices.) 

Each child was required to do research on some city service or agency, 
such as the health department, recreation and parks, water supply and 
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sewers. They were encouraged to Interview resource persons as well as to 
use current newspapers and other pruned material. In discussions of the 
pupil's findings we probed into the nature of natural monopolies (such as 
public utilities), housing problems and poverty. One group of children 
voluntarily remained after school on three afternoons to play the simulation 
game "Ghetto." After the last session, the players explained their roles and 
their experiences to the rest of the class and responded to questions from the 
nonparticipants. 

Before beginning the study of private enterprise in the city, I felt that 
the children needed a working vocabulary of economic terms. A series of 
sound filmstrips ("Fundamentals of Economics," by Eye Gate House, Inc.) 
was most helpful in explaining such basic concepts as supply and demand, 
capital goods, consumers, producers, specialization, banking, scarcity, labor 
unions, and the like. Also, 1 prepared some transparencies of some cartoons 
and some characters from literature which could be used in discussing eco- 
nomic terms. Some typical discussion questions were: Was Bo-Peep provid- 
ing a good or a service? Were the children who lived in the shoe produc- 
ers or consumers? Some popular comic strips served to arouse interest. For 
example, in one Sunday newspaper, the syndicated comic strip "Nancy" 
dealt with a situation in which Nancy and her friend discuss ways of earn- 
ing money. She rejects his suggestion that she try selling magazines 
or cookies because "Too many kids are doing that." Finally, she agrees 
that she should go into a business where there is little competition. In an 
amusing climax, she is shown trying to sell ice cold lemonade during a 
heavy snow storm. The children enjoyed discussing this example of compe- 
tition and the role of consumer demand. 

Following this introduction to the use of cartoons, the pupils were asked 
to draw some of their own. We began by having each student draw a word 
from a hat and proceed to illustrate it. In various humorous ways, they de- 
picted government services, banks, loans, collateral, mortgages and many 
other key terms. 

Before assigning individual research on private businesses, I felt that we 
should trace the production of one item from start to finish. Nebraska is 
a beef state, so we chose this product. Furthermore, the public explosion 
over the high price of meat had begun at about this time, so there was an 
abundance of information on both the consumer and producer sides of the 
issue. We made a chart entitled "The Long, Long Trail to Hamburger" 
in which we started with the calf and ended with the hamburger on a bun in 
the school lunchroom. People in the beef industry were interviewed, and a 
young farmer visited the classroom as a guest speaker and resource person. 
He outlined his costs, including the price of calves, feed for several months, 
payments for trucking, and various commissions. A salesman who deals in 
wholesale meat explained the steps from the auctioneer to the packing plant 
to the school cafeteria. He answered many questions on costs, labor and 
pricing problems. 

As each child (working alone or with a partner) began research on a 
Lincoln business, I obtained permission for them to use class time to inter- 
view business people. This was excellent motivation, and many parents vol- 
unteered to drive the children to their interviews. They then shared their 
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information with others studying similar firms, and made group reports to 
the entire class. Some of these were taped for use in the listening center. 
(As part of this activity, the children identified their own strengths and 
weaknesses in doing research, organizing data and reporting information.) 

Finally, they were ready to form businesses of their own. We set up two 
companies to compete with one another in producing and selling pinwheels. 
As part of their preparation, they viewed The New York Times filmstrip 
"Youthful Consumers" and filled out questionnaires about their own buy- 
ing habits. In this activity they noted the diversity of their spending but 
also saw patterns in it. This gave them an idea about the things producers 
must take into consideration when doing market research. I brought in four 
pinwheels, one of which was commercially produced and three of which I 
had made. The pupils examined them and noted how and why they dif- 
fered. They sought answers to the following questions: 

• What market is the pinwhcel producer trying to reach? 

• What competition exists? How do producers meet the competition? 

• How can the product be improved? 

• How is the price determined? What price should be charged? 

On the basis of the ensuing discussions, it was decided that we would 
aim at younger buyers in the primary school, and that safety and durability 
would be stressed so that parents would be interested in the product as well. 
Probable costs of production were estimated, and it was concluded that we 
could make the pinwheels in the time available, that the costs would be rela- 
tively low, and that there would be a ready market for the output. 

Shares of stock were sold (at five cents per share) in each firm, but no 
individual would be allowed to own more than ten shares. Boards of direc- 
tors were elected and executive positions were filled. Pupils bargained for 
various jobs. Each worker was to own at least one share of stock. Decisions 
had to be made on how to produce the product (establishing assembly lines 
and training specialized workers), who would sell the stock, where they 
could find materials at the lowest cost, how much money capita] to raise, 
and the like. I informed each company that they would have to pay rent 
for the use of the room and that they would be charged for using such capi- 
tal items as desks, chairs and scissors. 

The company presidents and treasurers were delegated to buy supplies. 
During the first day of operation it became painfully clear that the workers 
had not been adequately trained. It was bedlam! Materials were wasted and 
foremen failed to detect defective products. The Windmill Company had 
purchased wooden dowels for handles and expensive yarn for decoration, 
hoping to make an attractive pinwheel that would outsell the Twheeler 
Company's product and thus earn more than enough to cover the additional 
cost. They discovered, however, that the wheels would not turn unless they 
put beads next to the wooden handle. Furthermore, the large nails being 
used to hold the paper pinwheels in place often caused the wood to split. 
Only four usable pinwheels were produced on that first day by the Wind- 
mill Company. Twheeler, on the other hand, using plastic straws for han- 
dles and stiff plastic instead of paper for the wheels, produced 23 items. The 
lessons that were learned on this first hectic day are obvious! 
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^•Government" had to step in on the second day, as 1 handed each com- 
pany president an oflicial notice saying: 

WARNING! Government serves warning that the NOISE POLLU- 
TION has passed legal limits. Anyone who violates the sound limits 
will be fined. Company to pay 10 for each violation. 
This worked like a charm, and we had a quiet and more efficient production 
session. The Windmill Company held an evaluation session and changed 
their design and their production process. They decided to make two differ- 
ent sizes, to use beads so that the wheels would spin, and to add a step in the 
assembly line whereby workers would make holes in the handles to avoid 
the wood-splitting problem. Twheeler made both paper and plastic wheels. 
Now Windmill began to have labor problems, as the workers complained 
that management ignored their ideas. They demanded a private session for 
an exchange of views, met in the classroom during the lunch period, and 
reached an agreement. 

The third and last production session was used to make by-products 
from the waste material. Such items as bookmarks, hair ribbons (from the 
yarn), and tiny pinwheels were manufactured. As a result of t'le la- 
bor-management session at Windmill, that firm also began using pencils for 
handles so that small pinwheels could be attached to the erasers. Th^s was 
designed to appeal to the **older" market of fifth and sixth graders. They 
would sell the original pinwheels at cost (or below) and try to make up for 
the loss by charging five cents over cost on the pencil pinwheels and using 
waste material for the smaller wheels. Meanwhile, the Twheelers — who had 
been more eflicient in their production and had been wiser in their spending 
— used scraps to manufacture smaller pinwheels with short handles. They 
inspected every item for safety and durability. To counter the sales appeal 
of Windmill's pencils, they offered a one-cent piece of candy with every 
twenty-cent purchase. Sales persons were chosen, posters were made and ad- 
vertising displays were arranged. Sales talks were given in the primary 
classes, samples of the product were shown and notes were sent to parents so 
that the younger children would not forget to bring money. On the day of 
the sale, Twheeler sold all of its output well before Windmill. 

The treasurers prepared financial reports for their stockholders, including 
production figures, unit costs, sales revenue, and the like. Twheeler paid 
eight cents on each share, gave each worker an eight-cent bonus, and 
rewarded the entrepreneur with an additional 13 cents. Windmill paid seven 
cents on each share, and used the remaining 56 cents to buy candy for 
everyone in the firm. I announced a *nax break" from the government and 
refunded the rents and fines that had been collected. Both companies had 
been successful, but the children learned that efficiency and cooperation are 
needed in the rough world of competition. 

Evoiuotion 

I prepared an evaluation form so that each person could give his or her 
opinions on the successes and failures of the companies. In addition to rat- 
ing their firms in terms of efl[iciency, the form asked the pupils to comment 
on the use of mass-production techniques, what sacrifices had to be made 
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in choosing to do one ihing instead of another (the opportunity cost princi- 
ple was implied here), how supply and demand affected the sales and prices 
of their products, and how competition affected their firms. As might be 
expected, Twhecler got higher ratings than Windmill, 

Other means of evaluating the unit included my examining their note- 
books, reading research papers, and noting the quality of pupil participation 
in discussions. Being conscious of the need for good public relations be- 
tween the home and the school, I tried to keep the public informed of the 
study. Articles about our work appeared in the news media, and the opin- 
ions of mothers, professional educators and economists were welcomed. 
Some very positive comments were received from these sources. 

Perhaps the most encouraging evidence of the success of the unit, how- 
ever, was the fact that many students did not want to terminate our study of 
the city. One group contracted to do research about city planning and to 
develop a plan for the ''ideal city" of the future. 1 showed them slides of 
Brasilia and took them to visit our city planners. They read about needs 
and possible designs for cities of the future and formed groups to design 
their own model cities. Their findings were shared with other students, and 
everyone seemed to have highly positive feelings about economics as a result 
of our study of the city. 



Consumer Choices 

A Fifth-Grode Unit in Economics 

Jeon Cook, Jeanne McCombs and Dianne Petrek 

F. P. Cotiiet Elementory School, Dollas, Texos 

Introduction 

As student teachers from North Texas State University, we were given 
the opportunity to plan and teach an economics unit for fifth-grade pupils 
at the F.P. Caillet school in Dallas. It would be essential, we felt, to plan 
activities related to the needs and interests of the children. One thing that 
we all have in common, of course, is that we are all consumers. The indi- 
vidual may have to wait until he or she has reached a certain age to be able 
to vote or hold public office, but this is not the case with economic citizen- 
ship. We are consumers from the moment of birth, we play a role in the 
economic system from the very beginning, and we cannot start too soon to 
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prepare for the problems faeed by the eonsumer In our society. Because of 
the fact of scarcity (human wants are generally greater than the resources 
available to satisfy those wants), choices must be made. We cannot have 
everything, so what shall we choose? If we select one good or service we 
must sacrifice some alternative good or service that could have been obtained 
with the same money (or produced with the same resources). The sooner 
people realize this basic fact, the sooner they can become intelligent consum- 
ers and more effective economic citizens. 

An important beginning is to know one's self. And, for the teacher, it 
is imperative that he or she find out where the pupils are in terms of their 
abilities, needs and interests before attempting to help them to progress. One 
of our first steps, therefore, was to have the children fill out a 26-item '•Con- 
sumer Profile." This not only gave us valuable information about the 
students, but got them started in thinking about their own situations, inter- 
ests and needs. The forms called for data on age, sex, type of residence, 
family occupations, educational plans, career aspirations, amount of money 
spent each week, source of the respondent's money, goods and services com- 
monly purchased, type of responsibilities held in the home, who or what 
most influences the pupil (such as parents, friends, TV), magazines and 
newspapers read, favorite movies and TV programs, kinds of stores patron- 
ized, community services used regularly, equipment and appliances found in 
the home, what the student would most like to learn in a consumer educa- 
tion program, and other related items. 

Objectives 

Armed with information obtained from the questionnaires, we listed ob- 
jectives and began to plan the activities designed to meet them. The main 
objective was to help students to understand their roles as consumers in our 
economy, and the basic aspects of our economic system which directly affect 
them. Some of the economic terms, concepts and principles to be covered 
were interdependence, money, the circular flow, prices, the costs involved in 
preparing for a vocation, how income is determined, the roles of both 
worker and employer, competition, scarcity, choice-making, consumer de- 
mand, the market system, personal budget-making, and government protec- 
tions for the consumer. Of course, the aims were expressed in more specific 
terms. In regard to demand, for instance, we wanted to teach the pupils 
how consumer decisions are affected by price, personal tastes and desires, 
amount of money available for spending, the availability and price of sub- 
stitute products, and so on. We would then show them how consumer 
choices affect the economy, as businesses see consumer demand as a signal 
indicating what to produce, as changes in consumer preferences bring about 
shifts in the allocation of productive resources, and as the market in general 
responds to consumer behavior. Most important, perhaps, was our plan to 
relate the concept of demand to the occupational choices of the pupils. The 
individual is free to select the way he or whe wants to earn a living, but this 
is subject to the demand for the type of service in question. 

The objectives were then stated in behavioral terms. These varied in 
terms of difficulty. For example, one of the simpler objectives was: "Given 
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a list of occupatu>ns, each child will bo able to identify the worker as a pro- 
ducer of goods or of services/' One that would require much greater effort 
was: **Using newspapers, each child will be able to compare the price of an 
item in Dallas with the price of the same type of item in a small town and 
list four reasons for differences in the prices/' 

Activities 

We decided to establish nine **stations'' in the classroom where different 
activities would take place. Every child was required to work at each sta- 
tion, but they could proceed in any order they chose. Each pupil had a 
cardboard folder. Upon finishing his or her work at a particular station the 
student would put the work into the folder and then go on to the next sta- 
tion. The children worked individually, but five could work at any station 
at one time. So that we could keep a check on individual progress, the pu- 
pils would put a star by their names at the station where they had finished 
working. The assignments for each station are given below. 

Station No, /. Using crayons and paper, design a package for any 
product you would like. Use at least two advertising "gimmicks'' to sell the 
product. 

Station No. 2. 1. Choose one word from the list of economic terms in 
the folder. Using construction paper, write the definition for the word you 
have chosen and draw a picture illustrating that term (both on one sheet of 
paper). Check off the word you choose to use because a word can only be 
used once. If the word you want to use already has a check by it, you will 
have to choose another word. After everyone has done a word on construc- 
tion paper, we will put the sheets together to make a dictionary. 

2. Complete the crossword puzzle using economic terms. 

Station No. 3. I. Using the handout sheet, make a list of all your needs 
and a list of all your wants. Which list is longer? 

2. Fill out the handout sheet on people who are producers of goods and 
people who are producers of services. 

Station No. 4. Using the newspaper want ads, find a job you would be 
interested in when you get older. List some advantages and some disadvan- 
tages of that job. 

Station No. 5. 1. Using the food section of the newspaper, write down 
three sales slogans they use to try to get you to buy their product. 

2. Find out which size of a product (any food item you choose) is 
really the best buy by figuring the cost of the product per ounce. In other 
words, bow much does one ounce of that product cost in the different sizes? 

Station No. 6. Find an item in the Dallas newspaper and then look for 
that same item in the small-town newspaper. See if the price of the item is 
different or the same. Write down the name of the item and the prices from 
both papers. Give three reasons why you think it is the same or different. 

Station No. 7. Pretend that you have $100.00 to spend. Make a list of 
the items you would buy with that amount of money. List the items in the 
order you would buy them and list the price of the items and the 
total amount spent. Remember, you only have $100.00. Everyone working 
at Station 7 is to share the pictures. 



Suuion NiK <S\ Using the newspaper, compare the price of one item 
founU in three diiTercnt stores. Write down which item you choose, the 
names of the throe stores and the price of the product in each store. Give 
two reasons why you think the prices are the same or are different. 

Station A'o. 9. 1. Fill out the handout sheet to make a budget for the 
Smith family of four remembering their needs compared to their wants. 

2. Watch a television commercial at home tonight and write down three 
"gimmicks * used to sell the product. 

Upon completing the work assignments at all nine stations, an individ- 
ual would begin work on a television show "The New Price is Right." They 
could work in groups in this effort to write and perform a show demonstrat- 
ing how people's values influence their consumer choices. In essence, the 
"contestants" would bid on various products such as TV sets, washing ma- 
chines and motorcycles. Of course, the presentation (which was given for 
other students in the school) included commercials. 

There had been other alUclass activities as well. Although the children 
enjoyed the work station approach, a break from this was welcomed from 
time to time. We had two interesting guest speakers. One was a consumer 
consultant with the Food and Drug Administration. She showed a film on 
toy safety and discussed government regulations regarding food and toys. 
The other was a young commercial illustrator who spoke to us about adver- 
tising. He displayed samples of his work and explained some of the meth- 
ods used in advertising. At one point during the unit we read to the class 
the story "Jerry and Paul Meet Dollar Bill." In this delightful fantasy, two 
boys find a dollar bill and begin to fight over it. The dollar bill can speak 
(after all, "money talks," doesn't it?), and it begs the boys to stop fighting. 
"Dollar Biir' introduces himself and then explains his role as a medium of 
exchange. ("I'm rather proud of the fact that everyone accepts me as pay- 
ment for goods and services,") He also tells how he serves as a measure of 
value and a store of value, using interesting and colorful examples. 

Evoluation 

A pre- and posttest were administered, in which the students were asked 
to define various economic terms. The results were highly positive. Because 
the objectives had been expressed in performance terms, it was possible to 
have some indication of pupil progress throughout. An individual's work 
could be evaluated as soon as each task was completed. The production of 
the TV show enabled us to see how well some of the key ideas had been 
learned, for here the pupils were required to apply their knowledge to a new 
and different situation. Finally, we asked them to give us their opinions on 
the teaching techniques that we had used. Some typical comments are: 

"Textbooks are boring and working stations is a lot of fun." 
"It was the funnest \sic\ unit we had so far in social studies." 
"I think the stations is better than what we usually do," 
"I liked it cause it has interesting stuff in it,'' 
"It's ten times better than just answering questions out of the 

book and reading." 
"I liked it because I liked it." 
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Let's Play Colonies 



An Economics Simulation for Fifth Graders 

Nancy C. Ball 

Prospect Point Elementary School, Walla Walla, Washington 

introduction 

In the summer of 1972 1 developed a simulation to use with my fifth 
graders in the fall. My goals were to teach them such economic concepts as 
specialization, goods and services, economic wants, opportunity cost, inter- 
dependence, barter, money, taxation, trade, taritls, and productive resources. 
Principles related to demanJ. supply, the availability of natural resources, 
and the allocation of resources would also be included. No topic or concept 
would be treated in an abstract way, but each would be related to realistic 
historical events in a role-playing situation that would be fun as well as 
instructive. 

The Simulation 

Each child becomes a resident in a colony in the early 1700's, along 
with several other pupils from the class. Each group receives a statement de- 
scribing conditions in its colony. The following is an example: 

Your colony is covered with rolling, tree-covered hills and mountains 
for about three-fourths of its surface, and with coastal plain for the re- 
maining area. The soil is fairly fertile, but rocky and hard to farm. It 
has four rivers, three of which join near the coast and flow into a good 
harbor. The growing season is 130 days a year on the coastal plain, 1 10 
on the hills, and 100 or less on the mountains. There are 40 inches of 
rain a year, but most falls in the form of snow in winter. You have rich 
coal deposits in the mountains and good hunting in the forests. The 
total area of the colony is 30,000 square miles. 

Of course, the five other colonies had some of the same resources and condi- 
tions, but some different ones as well. Given these facts, the residents of 
each colony have to decide what to produce. They must see that if 
they choose to produce a given item with their productive resources, they 
sacrifice some other item that can be created with those same resources. 

In a class discussion a list of basic wants is established. Each colony 
will be able to satisfy some of these wants for its people, but others 
will have to be obtained through trade with other colonies. Trading periods 
are held in which each may barter several units of its output, seeking to sat- 
isfy as many wants as possible. Each time a transaction is completed, two 
copies of a "contract" are made out, specifying the names of the two colon- 
ies (each group makes up a name* a motto and a flag for its own colony). 



the type of goods traded and the amounts. A record of all trading is kept 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in each colony. Later, each group will 
be able to determine how many transactions were necessary, and how many 
colonics were involved, before its wants could be satisfied. 

The teacher must see to it that the colonies do not attempt to exceed 
their production possibilities. A colony cannot sell fruit unless it has the 
proper growing conditions for fruit, for cr imple. An area with iron ore 
can sell iron products only if it also has coa'4 for smelting and the necessary 
tools for manufacturing those products. (Of course, these can be obtained 
through trade with other colonics.) Each child has a chance to conduct the 
colony's trading sessions, but limits must be placed on the number of pupils 
active at any one time. After each trading session (lasting about ten min- 
utes), the colonies check of! the wants that they have now satisfied and start 
planning for the next session. 

As time goes on, market conditions change and political factors have an 
impact. Each colony must adjust accordingly, deciding how to re-allocate 
its resources. There is a Mother Country whose needs take precedence over 
those of the colonists. Changes may come suddenly — even in the midst of 
a trading session. For instance, the Mother Country is at war and the colon- 
ies must now supply it with iron and coal. The King decides that the colon- 
ies are hurting home industries by manufacturing shoes and clothing, so he 
places restrictions on these activities. He also tampers with the rates of ex* 
change (such as by requiring that two units of shoes be traded for one unit 
of clothing) and sets rates that will favor the Mother Country at the expense 
of the colonies. Natural disasters also occur, as in the case of certain crops 
being destroyed by hordes of insects. 

The colonies grow and new needs are felt. Roads must be built so that 
goods can be transported more easily. Harbors must be dredged, schools 
have to be established, pure water is needed, and there is a demand for fire 
protection. The colonists must decide how to raise the money for these 
things, so taxation becomes a subject for discussion. What kinds of taxes 
should be levied? How should the rates be set? What standards for fairness 
should be adopted? The children can learn that some taxes are regressive 
(such as a ''head tax** in which every person pays the same amount, thus 
forcing the poor to nay a greater percentage of their incomes), while others 
can be progressive. Sales, property, income and other taxes can be examined. 

After the final trading session, each colony ascertains the extent to which 
it has satisfied the wants that were listed at the beginning. The number of 
trading sessions necessary to satisfy a given want can be noted, along with 
the way in which resources had to be allocated and used. A class discussion 
is conducted, not only to review what has happened and to determine what 
they have learned, but to explore other possibilities. For example, what 
would have happened if the King had decreed that each colony could trade 
only with the Mother Country? There can be many value questions. Should 
natural resources belong to individuals or to the colony as a whole? To 
what extent should people be free to choose their own jobs and decide on 
their own wants? Should each person keep everything he or she produces, or 
should there be a required sharing with the elderly and the poor? What 
goods and services should be produced collectively (by government), if 
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any? Why? Whai sort of government should be established? What kind 
of lax system should be adopted? How can we use money and credit in our 
colonies? 

Conclusion 

The simulation can be as simple or as complex as desired. The teacher 
can make up economic descriptions for the fictional colonics, or actually de- 
scribe the situations that prevailed in the American colonies. In the latter 
case, the pupils can be asked to do research to find out which real colony 
they have been assigned to, and they can then add to the data the teacher has 
provided. Actual historical events can be introduced into the simulation, as 
in the case of various restrictions the British imposed upon colonial com- 
merce and trade. Many of the economic problems and situations can be 
compared with those actually facing the nation today (such as the contro- 
versy over the property tax). The children enjoy tlie experience, while they 
learn historical facts, economic concepts, and techniques of research and 
analysis. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 2 

Good Ideas in Brief; Intermediate Level 

VIOLET MILLER, Jefferson Elementary School, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
found that the writing and performing of a play was a good way to bring 
together fourth graders of varying academic abilities. She integrated eco- 
nomic concepts into the study of United States history. There were ample 
opportunities to deal with .scarcity, division of labor, interdependence, the 
factors of production and the functioning of the market economy in co- 
nection with the economic aspects of the Indians, the Pilgrims and the pio- 
neers. The play was entitled **Economic Seance." In the dramatization, a 
**medium'' calls forth the spirits of Indians, pilgrims, pioneers and others 
from the past to discuss their economic problems and situations with people 
of more recent times. Among the latter are "flappers," members of 
**woman's lib," modern housewives and entrepreneurs. In the discussions 
that occur, such economic topics as needs and wants, resources, trade, 
money, monopoly, competition, the industrial revolution, taxes, transporta- 
tion, depression, inflation and proflt are included. Economic conditions of 
the past are compared and contrasted with those of the present. Basic eco- 
nomic principles and analytical tools applying to all periods are identified, 
thus illustrating the way in which economics can be used as an instrument to 
understand problems and events regardless of when they happen. 

MARC MANKIN of Barling Elementary School in Barling, Arkansas, 
found that 50 percent of the parents of his fifth graders had been involved 
in the construction of a nearby lock and dam on the Arkansas River. This 
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enabled him lo sliiiuilalc interest in a study of the facility and of the river 
The faetors of produetion, private and public enterprises, division of hibor, 
opportunity cost, taxation, ecology and conservation, the circular flow, 
monopoly, competition, and hibor unions were some of the topics that he 
covered during the study of the renaissance of the Arkansas River, 



GENEVA L. PARRISH of Parker Elementary School in Fort Smitli 
Arkansas established a "make beh'evc" chicken farm in her fourth-grade 
classroom, in order lo teach some basic economic principles. The owner of 
a chicken hatchery visited the class, explained how the factors of production 
are used in his business, and gave the children several baby chicks to raise. 
The pupils learned how farmers depend upon others, how a farm coopera- 
tive works, how banks help to provide capital for farms and other enter- 
prises, how taxes must be paid (and what tax revenues are used for), and 
how farming enters into the circular ilow, 

ZETTA GROSS of Belvoir School in University Heights, Ohio, had her 
sixth graders make a study of school finance. Interest was^ aroused when 
the defeat of a school budget posed the threat of a cut in eiiucational pro- 
grams that the children had been enjoying. A bond issue was also involved, 
and pupils in the school had helped to promote it. The project was launched 
after one child asked how much it cost to equip their classroom, and another 
wanted to know where the money came from. The class made a list of the 
various people who contribute toward the operation of the school and its 
programs (ranging from the custodian to the superintendent) and inter- 
viewed those persons to learn about their jobs. An auditor from the county 
spoke to the class about property taxes (the major means of financing the 
school), and how they are levied and spent. A school official startled the 
children when he informed them that it takes $1,096.00 to educate each 
child for one year. He also explained how some state and federal funds are 
obtained. The punils made charts and graphs to show the various sources 
of money. They compared their figures with those of neighboring school 
systems. The costs of physical education equipment, art supplies, maps, 
books, audiovisual materials and other items were listed. The class took a 
field trip to the Administration Building where they received copies of the 
budget for the 1972-73 school year and learned how each item was estab- 
lished. Alternative methods of school finance were examined, and the im- 
pact of various taxes on different people (such as an elderly couple with no 
children who pay the same tax as a young couple with school-age off- 
spring) was studied. The class did not discover a "fair" method of school 
finance, for even the experts have failed to do this, but they did learn some 
practical lessons in economics. 



LARRY R. DALE of Sheridan Middle School in Sheridan, Arkansas, 
had each of three fifth-grade classes form corporations to produce different 
products. After learning about various types of business forms (proprietor- 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

ships, partnerships and corporations), the classroom firms were established, 
and each pritued and sold stock eerliticalcs. Boards of Directors and com- 
pany officers were elected. One produced necklaces made of paper and 
glass, a second sold piggy banks, and the third made sachets in the shapes of 
hearts, owls and frogs. After lessons on the factors of production, the firms 
began to plan for the use of those factors in their own operations. A Sec- 
retary-Treasurer kept company records, and the Vice President for Sales 
assumed responsibility for advertising the product. Assembly lines were es- 
tablished, with each student specializing in a different task. Unit costs of 
production were computed. (For example, it eost 140 to make each 
sachet.) Salesmen were to receive commissions for each item sold. Order 
booklets were designed and printed for the salesmen to use. Records were 
kept of all expenses and revenues. The stock of the firms fluctuated in 
value, and some did better than others. One firm's stock doubled in market 
value (from 100 to 200 per share), while another's rose only ten percent 
(from 100 to 110 per share). Each gained, however, and each corporation 
made a contribution to the National Wildlife Federation in addition to 
providing returns for stockholders. The pupils had an enjoyable experience 
while learning about business organization, specialization, the factors of 
production, goods and services, how costs arc computed, the securities mar- 
ket, and how profits are determined. 




Mrs. Frankie Rutherford and her fourth graders of McDermott Elementary School 
visit Governor Dale Bumpers in the Arkansas State Capital during their study of 
economics. 
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MRS. FRANKin RU IHERFORD of MvOermott Elementary School 
Utile Rock, Arkansas, stressed the world of work and '^Careers Unlimited 
in Arkansas" in leaching economics to her fourth graders. Obtaining ex- 
ceptionally gi)od cooperation from parents and others in the community, 
she arranged a series of panel discussions in which the parents and other re- 
source persons discussed their various occupations. The class also made 
photographic slides for a presentation at a meeting of the Arkansas Council 
on Economic Education, and visited Governor Dale Bumpers at his office in 
the State CapitoL 



CAROLYN ARICK of Oakhursi FAementary School in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, had her fourth graders prepare three series of photographic slides 
on economic topics. The children worked in committees to plan and de- 
velop the slides and to prepare accompanying tapes. The first series was 
entitled *'Who Are Consumers?'' It dealt with consumers, goods and ser- 
vices. The second, entitled "Who Arc Producers?" explained the questions 
producers must deal with (such as how much to produce), the factors of 
production (natural resources, labor, capital and enterprise), technology, 
economic efficiency and productivity. The final series, called "What Shall 
I Be?*' depicted various occupations and what the different jobs require. Sev- 
eral parents helped by visiting the class to explain their occupations. After 
each pupil had had an opportunity to engage in all the operations necessary 
to make slides, the students decided to specialize in the jobs they liked best 
and did most efficiently. 
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Junior High School Level: Grades 7*9 



CHAPTER THREE 



Turtle Enterprises 

A Program for Mentally Hondicapped Seventh and Eighth Groders 

Barbcro J. Bauriedel 

Centrol Intermediate School, Midland, Michigan 

Background and GoaU 

Turtle Enterprises is a student-centered, product and profit-oriented busi- 
ness, formed as part of an experimental vocational education program for 
mentally handicapped students at Central Intermediate School. It began in 
the fall of 1970, and was based upon the belief that student-centered meth- 
ods operating in a carefully structured, goal-oriented situation would prove 
effective with educable mentally handicapped pupils. (Another teacher, 
Mrs. Diane Kott, was also involved in the development of this program in 
1970 and 1971.*) The original list of goals included the following: 

• To increase opportunities for a wide variety of practice in all basic skills 
(such as language arts, math and social studies) in a realistic setting. 

• To improve student understanding of the responsibilities of workers, 
such as punctuality, care of equipment and personal honesty. 

• To improve student understanding of the rights of workers, such as safe 
and clean working conditions. 

• To help students to understand the problems of employers, such as meet- 
ing various production costs, competition, pricing problems and worker 
absenteeism. 

• To help students to determine their own strengths and weaknesses 
through self-evaluation. 

• To help the special students to gain acceptance in the school and improve 
their self-image by focusing attention on their work. 

Development of the Progrom 

In launching the program we did not discuss the goals with the students 
in the terms used above, but simply told them that they might form a com- 

♦ I am also deeply indebted to Mr. Don L. Chamberlin, Principal, for his advice and 
encouragement. 
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pany, sell their output and divide the profits among themselves. We out- 
lined a plan in which teachers' attendance records would serve as a basis for 
a count of hours worked. An excused absence of one day meant one hour 
of lost time, while an unexcused one-day absence was the equivalent of two 
hours lost. Students who misbehaved or failed to do their assigned jobs 
were also penalized by a reduction in their hours worked. Profits were to be 
divided in accordance with the number of hours worked, a method of dis- 
tribution which most pupils approved. 

These students were not amenable to simulating a corporate structure, 
with a board of directors and the sale of stock to raise capital. This was too 
far removed from their real world experiences. Instead, a loan was obtained 
from a financial backer (who chose to remain anonymous) who sent a mes- 
sage to the students indicating that he knew them to be sensible and hard 
working. Borrowing was very much a part of their real world, and they 
understood the need to repay the loan. 

Our 29 students in October of 1970 were furnished with a well- 
equipped classroom, containing such things as tables, shelves, sink, oven, 
jigsaw and workbench. We also managed to borrow such equipment as an 
electric wood router and silk-screen printing kit. We decided to make 
routed wood door number plates for the school and name plates for the 
teachers. The wooden signs constituted one of the two main product lines 
we have maintained throughout the six semesters in which the program has 
been in operation. The other was silk-screen printing work, which is simpler 
but less profitable. It lends itself to division of labor, however, and to pro- 
duction line operations. Boys tend to be drawn toward the wood work, 
while girls fear it — at least in the beginning. The silk-screen work requires 
less skill and less attention to detail and is equally appealing to both sexes. 
Another difference is that direct sales techniques can be used with the note 
papers, holiday cards and other pnnted items while signs must be ordered 
in advance. The peaks of production thus come at different times, so there 
is work for all studenrs at all times. Ample practice is provided in reading, 
writing, telephoning, and computational skills as students must make cost 
estimates, determine prices, telephone customers, confirm orders, and so on. 

To protect the students — especially the girls — door-to-door selling was 
not encouraged, and parental cooperation was obtained in restricting sales 
activity to nearby neighbors, family and friends. Order blanks were printed 
for each product and were used by the students for all sales. Posters and 
notices were used for sales within the school, and we regularly rented 
a booth at the Community Christmas Bazaar held in the local armory. The 
booth was manned by the students with the help of teachers or parents. The 
students themselves worked out the system for organizing the materials to 
be displayed at the bazaars. The prospect of working in the booth provided 
incentive to improve skills in computation, so that accuracy in change-mak- 
ing could be assured. 

A way was devised to expose film using an overhead projector, so that 
eventually we could print our holiday cards independently of local printers 
for film exposure. Each of the eleven holiday cards printed during the first 
two years carried the name or initials of the handicapped student who had 
designed them. We had sought information on copyrights and found that 
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a drawing or design is CiMisidcrcd "published" only when it is sold. Thus, 
student designers whose work we aeeepted not only received money prizes 
in our holiday eard ilesign eontest, but could consider their work as being 
published. The impaet of these factors on our costs was a subject for class 
discussion, and the students discovered, on their own, some of the important 
principles involved. 

Fnun the imisel, the students were respimsible for keeping accounts, list- 
ing customer names and addresses, making deliveries, recording receipts, 
making out bank deposit slips, and reconciling bank statements. Wc had 
made a tour of a bank early in the program and a number of pupils had 
opened personal savings accounts. Very gradually wc worked toward the 
day when students Ci)uld be brought to understand the need for providing 
their own capital investment funds. 

By the lime we were ready for the first distribution of profits we had pre- 
pared a Student Credit Union card. Students could now withdraw money 
for school-related expenses. Thus, they acquired a better understanding of 
credit unions. By limiting their spending to school-related items such as 
tickets to athletic events, parties and yearbooks, we helped to give them a 
greater feeling of *'bekmging." In a number of ways, the project led to 
greater interaction with **regular class kids/* many of whom came to our 
classroom on their own time to learn how wc made patterns, prepared sten- 
cil.s, did screen printing, and the like. 

At the start of the project, we had asked that students be allowed to re- 
tain control over the purchasing of materials, payments for advertising, 
postal costs, and so on. Because of limited verbal skills, a tendency to think 
only of the tangible and the immediate, and factors related to family life 
styles, these young people would have difficulty understanding the meaning 
of gross and net profit. It would be even harder to grasp such things as 
long-term inventory and expenses going beyond a given semester. With 
profit as the motivation, however, and with our insistence that they do things 
for themselves, ideas were more firmly implanted. For example, a boy 
might not remember the price of paper after having seen it on a form of 
some kind, but if he had telephoned three paper companies himself to ask 
the price of a particular weight and color per ream (a major task in itself 
for these students), he would soon know which one was the cheaper, be able 
to make comparisons based upon quality as well as on price, see that inex- 
pensive one-ply paper napkins are no bargain if they arc less durable and 
less efficient than the seemingly more costly three-ply type, and be able to 
help the cla;.:: *o make decisions on which item to purchase. 

Even the slowest of students soon began to realize that first we had to 
earn enough to cover our production costs, and then start working toward 
profits. Each semester we would have a *'Break Even Party'' or a *Trofit 
Sharing Party" which helped to drive home the importance of these con- 
cepts. Fortunately, as yet there have been no losses, but by carefully record- 
ing costs and revenues they will know if they are not making enough to 
break even and will act accordingly. 

An understanding that a business must sometimes reinvest its profits 
came when the students discovered the need for an electric sander to speed 
up the removal of excess spray paint on the wooden signs. After reaching 
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the break-even point, then, they took the first $17.00 of profits to buy this 
item. They also learned by experienee that an attempt to cut costs by reduc- 
ing advertising and promotional expenditures could result in smaller sales 
and a loss of revenues. They found that waste and inefficiency are costly, 
and they learned that consumer demand can change so that a once-popular 
product may no longer be marketable. The need to design new products 
was felt from time to time, and at one point we decided to replace our holi- 
day cards with placemats and napkins. (The "groovy" cards that had been 
produced for students did not appeal to the housewives who had more 
money and who patronized the bazaars. Intuitively, then, the youngsters 
learned something about the way in which effective demand guides produc- 
tion in a market economy.) 

The '*skull sessions'' that were held to discuss our problems relating to 
profits, market research, control of waste, advertising and operational effici- 
ency often led to an examination of the local or national economy, labor 
relations, competition and government's role in our system. A long unit on 
consumer economics emanated from one of these sessions. Interest in their 
own personal economic welfare was not the only motivating factor, how- 
ever. The students were learning to accept responsibility and to consider 
values. A chance to be of service to the school came when the girls' volley- 
ball team found that commercially printed T-shirts were too expensive. The 
class discussed the matter and decided to print these white cotton shirts at 
cost. Our first attempt at printing on fabric was a success, earning for us 
the gratitude of the team and getting us some good publicity. This resulted 
in our getting orders to print corsage boxes, program covers, shirts for a 
basketball game, award ribbons, announcements, invitations, posters and 
paper napkins. We reduced costs by using leftover material, such as by 
printing posters on the backs of unsold placemats. 

Our reputation grew. The Hospital Auxiliary (for whom we had 
printed program covers) offered to let us set up a booth at their statewide 
meeting, and reported our work in their newspaper publicity. They also in- 
vited us to a guided tour of the hospital, with emphasis upon seeing the 
types of jobs available to "any high school graduate who's willing to ap- 
ply." Much interest was shown by the pupils in hospital work, and 
no leacher-planned career unit could have been half as effective. 

When it was felt that the pupils had reached the point where they were 
able to understand more about savings and capital investment, we reviewed 
the reasons for making cash payments for some items, why we had bor- 
rowed money, why some enterprises are formed as partnerships, and why 
investors will put up the money to help start a business. The suggestion that 
some of each semester's profits be put aside for investment was not immedi- 
ately popular. When reminded that the purchase of the sander had taken 
12 percent of a semester*s profit, however, and that the sander had improved 
their efficiency and future profit-making potential, they began to be more 
receptive to the idea. Finally, we set up a '*story problem'' on the board 
based upon the previous semester's experience. This was to find out how 
much of a sacrifice each student would have had to make if a certain por- 
tion of the profits had been saved for future investment. Since this ranged 
from seven cents to a high of only 70 cents per student, there was great re- 
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lief and even laughter on their part, and they quickly voted to save ten per- 
cent of the protits. 

Conclusion 

Looking back, it is plain that only part of the gains have been measur- 
able — better attendance, increased participation in student activities and 
fewer discipline problems. With one exception, all students achieved at or 
above the expected level in subjects tested, on the basis of 10 scores and 
psychological evaluations. Of course, objective evaluation of a program 
like this suffers from insufficient number of students, lack of control or 
comparison groups, individual rather than normative assessment of achieve- 
ment, and so on. Even feedback from parents must be considered nonrepre- 
sentative. Subjective evaluation, although frequently colored by teacher 
expectations or by changes in the frequency and severity of problem situa- 
tions, does offer clues to the direction and relative degree of behavioral 
changes. 

The kind of ''triggering" of ideas germane to a project like Turtle En- 
terprises allows the youngsters to choose the direction in which they wish to 
go. They learn because they see why they must acquire knowledge to meet 
a recognized need. Instead of an adversary, the teacher becomes a helper 
and guide. The pupils learn to accept responsibility for themselves and oth- 
ers, to look for causes and consequences, to examine one's values, and to 
exercise leadership. The project also presented many opportunities to bridge 
the gaps between subject areas and to draw upon the various disciplines as 
instruments to help to solve problems. 

It is my belief that with adequate advance preparation and carefully 
structured nonauthoritarian learning situations, and with clear-cut goals de- 
signed to meet the educational, social and emotional needs of the students, 
programs like this one can be practical and effective. We may never know 
whether these students become more dependable workers or whether their 
lives are any more satisfying as a result of the skills and attitudes developed 
in the program. We do know that several of our students from the first 
group have entered high school, and we hope that the use of the methods 
described here will continue to provide opportunities for each student to 
experience success. 

We do not regard Turtle Enterprises or the vocational education pro- 
gram as a fixed or "finished'* project. The success or failure of any such 
program will be closely related to accurate as.sessment of students' educa- 
tional needs in the light of changes that are occurring in the world in which 
they must function. We do believe that certain concepts will always be 
vital — development of responsibility for self and concern for the rights of 
others — and that those concepts can best be taught when the students are put 
in concrete situations in which the principles are put into practice in the con- 
text of "here-and-now" decisions and their consequences. It is really worth 
all the extra work and worry. 
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What's Happened to Crystal 
Mountain Mine? 

A Pilot Study in Economic Geography for First and Seventh Graders* 

Anna McKinney and Berthola La Rue 

Berryville Schools, Berryville, Arkonsos 

How It Started 

Children of all ages have a natural curiosity — a curiosity that can be 
utilized to motivate them to learn. A glittering rock that seemed to outshine 
all the other specimens covering the first-grade s science table, and a beauti- 
ful rock from Crystal Mountain Mine which the seventh-grade teacher was 
using as a paper weight, served to arouse the interest of the pupils in these 
classes. When one of us casually mentioned our pupils' interest in the 
crystal rocks, we decided to work together to capitalize upon their intense 
curiosity. 

How could we induce "sophisticated" seventh graders to work with 
younger children? A trip to the site of the mine might bring about rapport 
between the two groups. The first graders certainly could not make the trip 
on their own, and too few mothers were available to help. Thus, the older 
children could play an important role in protecting and supervising the 
younger ones. 

Another problem was the question of where to fit into the curriculum 
this study of our natural resources. As the project developed, it became 
clear that every subject in the curriculum could be drawn upon to contribute 
to the objectives we were attempting to attain. Thus, geography, science, 
safety, health, arithmetic, the language arts, and even music and art were 
utilized in this study. Some of our specific objectives were as follows: 

• To understand the concept of private enterprise, and how it is reflected 
in the local economy. 

• To recognize the economic value of natural resources. 

• To see the relationship between the supply of a product and its market 
price. 

• To learn about specialization and division of labor. 

• To understand the roles of the various factors of production. 

• To appreciate the need for conservation of resources. ^ 

In the next section we set forth the activities which were used in helping Stir 
pupils to achieve these goals, both through cooperative efforts by the two 

* This is a brief summary of a 167-page report. The full report may be obtained 
from the Vernon R. Alden Library (Kazanjian Materials), Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 4S701. 
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grade levels and by independent work within each classroom. 



Steps and Procedures Followed 

In seeking answers to their questions about the roeks. the seventh graders 
discovered that the soil, the forests and the rocks (used for decorating pur- 
poses) had been among the important natural resources of our area during 
pioneer days. They then found that overgrazing and overcropping had 
worn out the soil, that some of the forests had been cleared to extend crop 
land, and that the lack of modern technology and adequate labor had pre- 
vented efficient utilization of the roeks. The students began to understand 
that several factors of production are essential, and that these factors must be 
in some sort of reasonable balance in order to maximize output. In tracing 
the history of the Crystal Mountain Mine, they learned that strip mining re- 
duced the supply while demand increased or remained constant, thus 
pushing up the market price. 

Meanwhile, the first graders were pursuing the same topics, albeit on a 
simpler level. By relating the facts and concepts to personal knowledge and 
experiences, wo were able to reach the younger children. For example, in 
discussing the question of why we do not have as many trees as we used to, 
one youngster said: "My daddy has a saw mill. His business is slow. Men 
can't find enough trees to bring in." Thus, the children could see that their 
personal welfare is afTected by the loss of natural resources. The reasons for 
the depletion of those resources were then examined. Economic choice- 
making was an important subject for discussion, and the children learned 
that when the rocks became scarcer and more expensive, one could continue 
to purchase them only by sacrificing something else. Thus, before taking 
the trip to the mine, the pupils in both classes had acquired some basic facts 
and concepts that would help to make the trip a true learning experience 
rather than just an enjoyable outing. 

The seventh graders had had no previous formal instruction in econom- 
ics, and the first graders had been introduced to economic terms and con- 
cepts in the previous semester. There were many opportunities to draw upon 
personal knowledge and experience to inculcate new ideas and facts. A :iew 
super-highway had been completed only recently in our area, and plans were 
on the drawing board to bring our small airport up to commercial stand- 
ards. These were exciting developments, and we could relate them to the 
transportation inadequacies thai we had found to be factors in failing to 
utilize our natural resources efficiently in earlier times. Many parents vvere 
employed in local industries, including food-processing, garment-making, 
and the production of charcoal. Thus, the concepts of specialization, divi- 
sion of labor, capital, labor, land and market were readily applied to famil- 
iar situations. The basic question which the two classes hoped to answer 
was: Since the economy of our region depends largely upon its natural re- 
sources, human resources, capital and available transportation, how can we 
develop this area without destroying its natural beauty? 

At times, a small failure can lead to a large success. Such was the case 
with our efforts to locate the Crystal Mountain Mine. Each first grader had 
been paired with a seventh grader, and they had several days to become ac- 
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qiiaimcd before taking the trip. Specialization was practiced, as some were 
to be in charge ol' cleaning up litter, others to serve as guides, and so on. 
Accompanied by Patrick Bishop, a practice teacher from the University of 
Arkansas, several mothers. Dr. Robert Stephens of the University of Arkan- 
sas (with his video camera), and reporters from two newspapers, we em- 
barked in two buses. It was a lovely spring day, with a carpet of violets on 
the ground and the dogwinui bursting into' blossom. Here and there 
wc found some crystal rocks, but no mine! Our failure to locate the mine 
actually intensified pupil interest, however, for it created an aura of mystery 
and a determination to solve the puz/le. 

In the seventh-grade classroom, free discussion proved to be an impor- 
tant educational technique. We had only five weeks for this project, with 
one 55-minute period per day allotted to this study. As we examined the 
geographic aspects of the area ond traced its history, the basic economic 
problem of scarce resources in relation to unlimited human wants became 
a paramount issue. Related economic terms and concepts were brought out, 
discussed, listed and detined. The same sort of thing was happening in the 
first-grade room. For example, in discussing our trip the children recog- 
nized that division of labor had occurred. The people who drove the buses 
were not the same as those who had manufactured them. It was recognized, 
too, that the drivers produced a service while the makers produced a good. 
Government's role was touched upon, for someone raised the question: 
"Who paid for the bus?" This introduced taxation. As the pupils pursued 
their interest in the bus, the conversation developed into a broader considera- 
tion of transportation in general and how it contributes to the economy. 
Concern was expressed over the destruction of natural resources and over 
pollution. "Give a Hoot! Don't Pollute!" was taken up by all. The factors 
of production, particularly as they had been utilized in the mine, were dis- 
cussed. Now let us briefly show how each subject in the curriculum was in- 
cluded in the project. 

In social studies, the seventh graders learned about the principles of the 
free enterprise system by studying the Crystal Mountain Mine as an example 
of the workings of the market economy. Books, films and filmstrips were 
used to support the class discussions. The first-grade children discussed the 
rocks in terms of economic needs and wants. Simple questions often led to 
an examination of more complex situations. For example, someone asked; 
"Why did the laborers work at the mine?" To answer this we had to find 
cut what other choices were available. What other jobs existed in the com- 
munity at the time? What sorts of industries were there? Which paid the 
highest wages? Why? How was the community affected by its economic ac- 
tivities? How did it differ from today, and why? What kinds of wants and 
needs did people have in the past as compared to now? They simulated the 
situation of the past by playing the roles of mine workers and the like, and 
attempted to speculate about how a mine would be operated 100 years from 
now. 

The older pupils looked into the history of their own families, for many 
were the grandchildren or great-grandchildren of the pioneers who first came 
to Arkansas from Tennessee and Kentucky. They compared economic con- 
ditions of then with now, and noted the development of technology in 
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transportation and other fields. Different types of maps were used constantly 
to locate the places that entered into the discussions. The first graders col- 
lected pictures of modern machinery and the simple tools and equipment of 
the past. They learned that specialization and division of labor (a favorite 
topic with them) had increased as technology had advanced, for machines 
made greater speciali/ution possible and reduced physical work. 

Ecology and conservation were of prime interest in both classes. Our 
trip had presented us with a superb example of nature at its finest and had 
awakened both groups to the sights, sounds and odors of nature and to the 
beauty of their own community. The seventh graders made a list of the nat- 
ural resources in the area, and discussed the economic reasons for the deple- 
tion of some of those resources. The first graders discussed some of 
the troublesome **trade-offs'' with which we are confronted. New roads 
would have made the mine more profitable, but would have destroyed many 
trees, shrubs and flowers, they reasoned. They saw, too, that a new road 
might result in higher taxes, but this did not defer many from opting for a 
road. Some thought that there could be a compromise between the "capital- 
ists'' and the 'Environmentalists," in that such things as "litter patrols'' 
could be set up. 

Lessons on safety are primarily intended to help children avoid painful 
injuries to themselves and others, but they can also include economic ideas. 
The seventh graders investigated mine safety practices, past and present, and 
began to understand that work-related damage to health is not only a trag- 
edy for the victim but represents an economic cost in terms of loss of man 
hours of labor, medical expenses, and the like. Thus, while safety proce- 
dures and equipment might appear to be costly in money terms, they prob- 
ably more than pay for themselves in the long run. In the primary class, we 
related the need for safety to the rules of the playground and to our conduct 
on the bus trip. Health was related to the project, as the seventh graders dis- 
cussed choice-making in regard to selection of food and clothing (consider- 
ing which items of food and clothing would yield the greatest utility for 
the least cost), while the younger children examined these goods in 
the context of economic needs and wants. Hopefully, they all realized that 
healthy people are also more productive. 

Because we were stressing natural resources, there was no difficulty in 
relating science to our lessons. The seventh graders conducted experiments 
to test the components of the crystal rocks, and noted the types of soil, fiora 
and fauna in our region. The first graders were regular "rock hounds/' and 
as they collected specimens they gave some thought to the relative economic 
values of these items. It was not too hard to see that because the "sparklies" 
were pretty they were in greater demand, and therefore commanded a higher 
price. 

Exercises in arithmetic were an integral part of our study of taxa- 
tion. The older pupils identified the types of services provided by govern- 
ment, and then examined the various kinds of taxes in existence. Parents 
were uuTe than willing to inform their children of the taxes they pay, and 
the pei-centage of income going for taxes was revealed. The first graders 
were fascinated when they learned that they too pay taxes! Those services 
immediately apparent to young children (the library, the school bus, the 
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school itself) were cited as things which they were helping to pay for when 
they paid taxes op their purchases. 

The language arts were used throughout. Each seventh grader wrote his 
or her story of the trip to Crystal Mountain, and many used poetry as well. 
The role of the entrepreneur was explained in getting the crystal rocks to 
the tnarkei. These older students also engaged in research, gave oral reports, 
and made tapes of our discussions. The smaller pupils were enthralled by 
the idea that they could be of service to others by recording their learnings 
on charts, tapes, in art creations, and through poems. (Two little "entre- 
preneurs" thought they should be paid for their efforts, but the majority 
voted to ''work" without pay.) Many puppet shows were invented to dem- 
onstrate such things as the factors of production. 

Art lessons contributed to the posters, charts, collages and other creations 
of the students, augmented by songs which could also help to convey some 
of the economic facts and concepts. Poems were set to music, and each class 
performed its musical creations for the other. 

Evoluafion 

Effective evaluation is an on-going process. The teacher determines 
whether or not the objectives are reached not only by administering com- 
prehensive unit tests of a formal nature, but by observing pupil behavior on 
a daily basis. Thus, when one of our lesson plans called for students to 
answer the question "What brought about the decline of the Missouri and 
North Arkansas Railroad?" it was possible to determine how well the re- 
spondents had understood some of the economic principles related to this 
event. In another lesson, the pupils were asked not only to describe the level 
of living that prevailed in our area at various time periods, but to explain 
the factors that led to each level. Some did special assignments for extra 
credit. For example, one such assignment called for the student to report 
on the paving of State Highway 21, identifying the economic needs that 
gave rise to the project, the way in which the factors of production were 
used, and so on. Pupil work, in the form of essays, poems, songs, posters, 
charts, etc., also revealed the extent of their learning and understanding. 
Perhaps the best evidence of the success of this venture lies in something less 
tangible — there simply was never enough time to do everything that every- 
one wanted to do. The pupils had become involved in important real-life 
issues, and there had been a continuing sense of excitement throughout. 
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Beat Detroit or Bust 



A Gome on the Economics of Automobile Ownership 

Coroi A, Heselton 

Como Park Junior High School, St. PquI, Minnesota 

Background 

While taking the course 'Turretit Issues in Economies" at the University 
of Minnesota, I was required to write a research paper or develop materials 
which could be used in teaching ecomimics. My project was a combination 
of both. In The Cost of OperatUii^ an Auto (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
ment of rransporiatii)n, 1967), E. M. Cope says: "The average American is 
well aware of the fact that, except for buying u home, he will never purchase 
anything nearly as expensive as his car. But beyond this, he probably has 
no more than a vague notion of how much his car costs to own and oper- 
ate." Cope went on ti) point out that a person buying a $3,000 automobile 
would be shocked to learn that he or she will spend an additional $2,230 
for gasoline, $1,415 for insurance, $1,763 for maintenance and repairs, over 
$1,800 for parking and tolls, and about $1,188 on state and federal taxes. 
Of course, these are broad averages taken from a study made by the Bureau 
of Roads several years ago, and would probably be considerably higher 
today. 

In any event, during a class discussion about the needs of people during 
different periods in American history, it became evident that my seventh 
graders had little understanding of current car prices, repair costs and gen- 
eral operating expenses. Most students had the notion that as soon as they 
were old enough they would buy a car, get it repaired for next to nothing, 
and cruise ari)und for several years paying only small amount* for gas, oil, 
minor repairs and insurance. Feeling that their interest in cars could be used 
as motivation to learn some basic consumer economics, and that the relevant 
economic principles would he more meaningful if applied to a realistic sit- 
uation, I developed the "Beat Detroit or Bust" game. Some specific goals 
were as follows: 

• Develop an understanding of various costs (such as depreciation and in- 
surance) and how they are computed. 

• Instill the idea that not all costs are money costs. 

• Develop an understanding of average operating costs per unit of time 
and per mile for various types of automobiles. 

• Create an awareness of the factor of chance so that the students would 
learn to be prepared for possible unexpected emergencies and their costs. 

• Introduce students to sources of information that will enable them to 
make more intelligent decisions when buying cars. 
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A game board was consiruclcd on a piece of cardboard 22" x 28" in 
size. Near the periphery of the board, 36 squares (2" x 2") were drawn. 
Some of these squares were simply labelled ^'Chance/' while others indi- 
cated specific situations. Fi)r example, one square was to represent a situa- 
tion in which the car was hit in a parking lot and required $70.00 worth of 
repairs. Another provided that an accident occurred, that it was the fault 
of the player involved, that it would cost $100, and that the player would 
lose the car for one week as a result. The chance cards, which would be 
placed in the middle of the board, contained other situations that might 
arise in a real-life setting. For instance, one chance card read: "Find and 
repair oil leaks in pan und valve. Labor— $29.70; Parts— $5.50; Total— 
$35.20." 

Three types of automobiles were used in the game, one of which was 
foreign and two of which were Amcrlcan-made models. In my research 
project, mentioned above, I had made a study of the operating costs of these 
three vehicles, including such things as original purchase price, cost of loan, 
depreciation, maintenance and repairs, tires, accessories, gasoline, oil, insur- 
ance, parking, tolls, taxes, fees, and the like. Average operating costs per 
mile had been computed. The data used in the game were based upon ac- 
tual expenses incurred by three of my friends who owned these types of 
autos. 1 used the estimates made by Commoner Reports in listing the prob- 
ability of major repairs for each model, and ascertained labor and parts- 
replacement costs from various garages and flat-rate manuals. Thus, all 
figures and situations were as realistic as possible. 

The players choose a car at random. (Small toy cars are employed to 
represent the real vehicles.) Each player receives paper and pencil. Three 
columns are marked on a blank piece of paper and entitled **Money,*' 
"Friends Inconvenienced," and "Days Use of Car Lost." This is used to 
record the Ci)sls incurred throughout the game. Each player starts by writing 
the basic amount paid for his or her model of car in the "Money" column. 
A die is rolled, and the person getting the highest number goes first. Pro- 
ceeding in a clockwise direction, the player stops on the proper square — 
which may or may not involve a cost. Some squares are simply labelled 
"Cruising Along/' or "Parked at Home.'* 

Different kinds of costs are incurred as the game progresses. For exam- 
ple, a player lands on a square marked "Defective work on a repair job — 
return to shop. Li)se one day and inconvenience one friend." The player 
does not have to pay for the work, but a real cost is involved in the loss of 
the vehicle for a day and in the fact that a friend was inconvenienced in 
some way. After a player passes the fourth square, the warranty ends and 
mi)re mciney outlays can be expected. Each cost is recorded on the player's 
tally sheet. 

When a player lands on a square labelled **Chance," he or she selects a 
chance card. Each card applies to only one model, so the player ignores the 
card if it is for a model other than the one owned by him or her. Going 
around the board once simulates the passage of one year. At the halfway 
mark (the upper left-hand corner of the board) the player must tally the 
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operating costs experienced thus far. They arc tallied again at the end of a 
>'year** — that is, as the player completes one go-around of the board. The 
game is over when all three players have gone around the board twice. The 
player with the lowest operating cost is the winner. 

Results 

To find out how much the students already knew about the economics of 
automobile ownership, and to be able to measure progress, I devised a 13- 
itcni sh jrt-answer test. It includes questions on the meaning of depreciation, 
average insurance costs, the dealer's obligation under a warranty, operating 
costs, and the like. On the pretest, pupil scores ranged from 0 to 9, with a 
class mean of 5. On the posttest (administered after the game was used), 
the scores ranged from 3 to 12, with a class mean of 8. All but three of the 
29 students had gained (one regressed and two achieved the same scores on 
both the pretest and the posttest). 

This simple game was clearly effective in increasing student knowledge 
of the costs of automobile ownership, but its use can go well beyond the 
mere acquisition of such facts. A two-hour block of time was set aside for 
the game experience. Before playing the game we had a brief discussion of 
the importance of cars in our economy, our national transportation needs, 
and how our needs and our transportation technology have changed. While 
three students had been selected to move the toy cars around the board, all 
students participated by keeping tallies on the model of their choice. De- 
scriptions and operating cost sheets had been distributed, giving data on 
each type of car involved. The rules and procedures of the game were read 
and discussed. As a new term would come up during the game (such as 
"depreciation") its meaning would be discussed. When a player landed on 
a square or took a chance card, he or she would read aloud the situation 
described thereon. Others in the class would ask questions about these items. 
There were discussions on why some costs were higher than others, why 
costs differed from one model to another, how I had decided to number the 
squares, where 1 had obtained the information on the squares and the cards, 
etc. This gave me the opportunity to acquaint them with sources of infor- 
mation and with means of computing costs. 

If the game had been used earlier in the school year instead of during 
the final week, other opportunities would probably have presented them- 
selves. We might have distinguished between fixed and variable costs of 
auto operation and perhaps compared these with similar costs incurred by 
business firms. We might have analyzed the automobile industry and ils 
impact on the national economy. Comparisons could have been made be- 
tween the cost of using one's private car and using public transportation to 
make a particular trip. Some of the social costs of automobile use might 
have been examined, such as air pollution, traffic congestion and noise. In 
short, the game can be used not only as a motivational device and learning 
instrument, but to stimulate further study and research. One indication of 
its success is that several other teachers have expressed interest in using it in 
mathematics, consumer economics, social studies and automobile mechanics 
classes. 
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Waste Not Want Not 



Teaching Conservation in Grodes Seven ond Eight 

Morjorte Albrink, Maxine Chapman, Peg Crowe, 
Undo Dickess, Margaret McMillan, James Mains, 
Lyndall Rapp and Carl White 

Ironfon Junior High School, Ironton, Ohio 

Introduction 

Ironu>n Junior High School is composed of seventh and eighth-grade 
pupils and has an enrollment of nearly 500 boys and girls. The curriculum 
includes mathematics, the language arts, social studies, developmental read- 
ing, remedial reading, science, physical education, home economics, and In- 
dustrial arts. For the past few years we have used homogeneous grouping in 
the academic subjects, percentile scores on the California Achievement Test 
being employed to determine the individual s group or "phase/' Phase 1 
children have scores at or below the 20th percentile, are seriously deficient 
in basic skills, and need remediation. They are placed in classes of about 
12 pupils. Phase II is for children between the 20th and 35th percentiles 
and somewhat deficient in basic skills. Their class size is limited to no more 
than 20. Phase III groups are made up of children whose scores are be- 
tween the 35th and 65th percentiles and who are achieving at an average 
rate. Phase IV pupils score between the 65th and 99th percentile and are 
capable of learning in depth* 

The authors of this report, in discussing units of study in their individ- 
ual classes, began to envision problems associated with this "phasing" pro- 
gram in the school. Because of the homogeneous grouping, we feared that 
some pupils would be deluged with economic projects while others would 
receive no exposure to the discipline at alL Everyone is intimately affected 
by many economic problems, so we finally concluded that there was need 
for a group project involving the entire school. After much deliberation, we 
decided that the best vehicle for our purposes would be a play containing a 
few simple economic principles which we considered important. Among the 
concepts we wanted to emphasize were the following: 

0 Mankind has unlimited wants, but productive resources arc limited. 

• Unwise and wasteful use of resources will lead to economic problems. 

• Human labor and intelligence are key factors in maning wise use of 
other resources. 

• Long-range planning and conservation are essential if economic prosper- 
ity is to be maintained in any region. 

Development of the Project 

The basic plan was to demonstrate in Act I of the play that the early 
settlers in the Ohio Valley had many needs and wants that could not be met 
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because of the lack of cci)nc)mic resources. In all three acts we would show 
ihat many of our iuice plentiful resources have decreased over the years. Act 
11 was to illustrate the vital importance of human resources in assuring 
proper use and conservation of natural factors. In Act HI the energy crisis 
would be dealt with, and wc would imply that planning and conservation 
are needed. The project was to be developed through a carefully planned 
division of labor. 

One of us assumed responsibility for doing research on early Ohio to 
find out what natural resources existed and how they were used or abused. 
Phase IV seventh graders in a mathematics class worked in groups to obtain 
the data. On the first day of this segment of the project the pupils viewed 
filmstrips on graphs, and had a discussion on how and why graphs are used. 
On rhe second day the class was divided into groups of four or five pupils. 
Usirg such books i\s The American Almanac, The Ohio Almanac, and The 
Statistical Abstract of Ohio, each group sought the necessary information 
and then decided which type of graph would best represent their data. The 
third day was spent in determining how the work would be divided within 
each group, and starting to prepare tables and graphs. Work continued on 
the fourth day, and on the fifth day all groups had completed their graphs 
and tables and posted them on the bulletin board. This part of the project 
was culminated on the sixth day by having each person in the group explain 
to the class what his or her part had been in preparing the graph, after which 
the group chairman explained the significance of that graph. 

The science teacher concentrated upon natural resources and the econom- 
ic impact of technological developments. The film 'The Living Soil'' was 
shown, and this led to a discussion of land and the other factors of produc- 
tion — labor capital and enierprise. A unit of study on space was used to 
stress technological advances and how they affect the economy. A cassette 
tape titled •'Space Costs vs. Social Needs*' was very useful- Additional in- 
formation was obtained from books, periodicals, filmstrips, other films, the 
encyclopaedia and current newspaper articles. Several days were spent in 
making posters that depicted wants, resources, conservation and technologi- 
cal advancement. These were displayed around the school building to help 
to prepare the students for the play and to reinforce their learnings. 

The language arts teacher helped the pupils to write the play, hold "try- 
outs" for the roles and conduct rehearsals. The ho'ti^ economics teacher as- 
sisted with the costumes, while a physical education instructor helped to 
solve problems of lighting and sound. Others aided by selecting appropri- 
ate music and dances. Now let us examine the play itself.* 

Act /. The first act is set in a trading post in the early 1800 s. The 
characters are dressed very simply, the men wearing fiannel shirts, dungarees 
or overalls, and the women wearing long dresses. The props include crude 
tables and benches, boxes, jugs* sacks, milk cans, candles, bolts of cloth and 
other simple articles. Without using sophisticated economic jargon, the 
characters bring out a number of economic facts and principles during their 
discussion of life in Ohio. The shortage of labor is pointed out by the 

* Space docs not permit publication of the entire script, which may be obtained 
from the Vernon A. Aldcn Library (Kazanjian MateriuU Collection), Ohio Univethity 
Alhens, Ohio. 



boy who says **, . , wc got more work to get done than we have people to 
do it/' Barter is illustrated when one character olTers to trade "these sewing 
things" for a bucket of honey. There is brief mention of the low wages 
paid in early factories. The fact that an abundance of natural resources at- 
tracted settlers is discussed, and the need for specialists (such as blacksmiths 
and teachers) is cited. 

Avi II, In this act, the year is 1872. The scene is similar to that of Act 
I, except that there are now oil lamps instead of candles, and there are other 
more modern articles on hand. The costumes are a bit more elaborate. Coal 
mines, lumber mills, charcoal kilns and blast furnaces are in operation, but 
some natural resources are being wasted. The owner of the iron works is 
taken to task by one character for having cut down the trees and extracted 
"all that ore." This businessman appears to be motivated entirely by the 
desire to make money, but another individual points out that the country 
needed iron during the Civil War and now needs it for the railroads. (Thus 
a '*trade-off" is implied — natural resources are 'Uraded-off" for technologi- 
cal advancement.) Good wages are being paid, but working conditions are 
poor. There is a company store in which deserving workers have trouble 
getting credit, and the employer does not help those who have been injured 
in the performance of their jobs. These conditions are discussed in detail by 
the characters, but there is action as well as talk (in the form of a fist fight). 
There are humorous situations and a bit of romance too. 

Act III. A city manager's office provides the setting for Act III, and 
the time is today. The fact that the area's natural resources are being used 
up is beginning to be impressed upon the people. The city manager's teen- 
age daughter gets a car for her birthday but can't use it because of a gaso- 
line shortage. At one point the city manager states: . . we finally get 
somebody who wants to put in a recreational building, and he can't get fuel 
for heat in winter, or an air-conditioner in summer." A large power com- 
pany wants to build a new plant in the town, and this leads to a discussion 
of its impact on the environment, the provisions of relevant federal legisla- 
tion, and the 'Urade-ofTs" involved. (To get more power, which the area 
needs, the people will have to sacrifice more of their natural resources and 
expect greater pollution.) Government's role is another topic for discussion, 
not only as it applies to conservation and pollution control but to 
such things as government actions which have affected farm prices. A light 
touch is provided by three "singing garbage men'* who sing about the pol- 
lution problem. A sample follows: 

If you visit American city 

You will find it very pretty. 

Just two things of which you must beware. 

Don't drink the water and don't breathe the air.* 

When an irate citizen complains about an increase in her water bill, the 
city manager and others explain why costs are rising. Short-run as opposed 
to long-run needs and planning are also considered. 

From the song ^'Pollution" by Tom Lehrer. ''Pollution** has been recorded by Reprise 
Records (33 rpm LP, No. R-6179). 
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Outcomes 

An enormous ami)iinl of work went into the production of **Waste Not 
Want Not." Was it worth the trouble? The answer is an unequivocal and 
enthusiastic ••yes!" Not only did the pupils have fun working on the pro- 
ject, but they learned a great deal in each subject involved, and the play car- 
ried an important message. We luive a record of the play on video- 
tape which can be used for other classes and which will be presented on our 
local television station. We are convinced that the production of a play can 
be a good vehicle for teaching economic concepts as long a > those concepts 
are kept simple, brief and to the point. Furthermore, they must be related to 
something with which the students can identify and which affects them in 
their daily lives. 

After the play had been presented, the students discussed the economic 
facts and concepts which it contained. Such terms as wants, goods, wages, 
demand, supply, profit, free enterprise, barter, money and depression were 
included. We constructed a test made up of 18 items based upon these and 
other concepts in economics. The test was administered the day before the 
play was presented, and then again the day after. The mean score on the 
pretest was 10.02, while the median was 10.57. On the posttest the mean 
score was 13.03 and the median was 13.09. Although other factors might 
have been instrumental in this gain, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
performance of the play was in itself an important contributor to pupil 
learning of economics. 

In summary, this project provides convincing evidence that economic 
concepts can be included in many different parts of the curriculum, 
that teachers specializing in widely different fields can work together effec-* 
tively, that variations in student ability can be overcome when the young- 
sters are interested in a common goal, and that a significant amount 
of economics can be taught in a manner that will be enjoyable as 
well as instructive. 
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An Economics Elective Course for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades 

Joe Adamich 

Heaton Middle School, Pueblo, Colorado 

Introduction 

Heaton Middle School is located in a suburb of Pueblo, Colorado. Most 
of the students are white, middle-class and upper middle-class, with a few 
Chieano children who are bused from another area. In our school several 
courses are olfered as electives during the seventh period. Among these are 
such attractive olTerings as sewing, model building and v jightlifting. Aside 
from the economics course to be described in this report, other social studies 
electives were ecology, anthropology and sociology. Clearly, my nine-week 
economics program would have to be interesting and exciting in order to 
compete with other available courses. Therefore, I h '3 tried to develop 
activities that will be fun while providing the pupils m important under* 
standings about our economy. 

Nine weeks is a short time in which to teach much economics to young- 
sters in their early teens, so 1 decided to concentrate upon a few major facts, 
concepts and principles. The main objective was to give them a clear under- 
standing of the market system, and to do this in such a way that they would 
be stimulated to learn more about economics in the future. Among the con- 
cepts that would be stressed were interdependence and what it means to the 
individual, scarcity (limited resources vs. unlimited wants), consumer de- 
mand, production, money and income. Because the students ranged in abil* 
ity from low-average to very bright, there would have to be a variety of 
developmental activities, appealing to different needs and interests, and suit- 
able for pupils of ditTerent ability levels. The remainder of this report is 
but a brief outline of some of the techniques that proved to be effective. 

Activities 

The course was based upon two major educational tools. The book Life 
on Paradise Island* was used to teach the basic economic content and to 
engender discussion. Then, a market game was used throughout the nine- 
week period to give the students a feeling for how our system actu- 
ally works. We produced paper currency, known as ^'Mickey Money/' in 
six denominations. This was used to reward the pupils for written reports 
and the completion of other assignments. At the end of the nine weeks, 
the money could be used to purchase such things as paperback books, mag- 

* By W. H. Wilson and Roman F. Warmkc (Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1970). 
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a/incs, pens aiul plmkuIs (purchased from the social studies departmental 
budget) at an aueiion. I'ilms on economic topics were viewed about once 
per week, and the youngsters ctuild use class time to play such games as 
*'Siocks and Bonds" (produced by the 3M Corporation), 

In the market game that was such an important part of the course each 
student was expected to engage in various activities in order to *'earn a liv- 
ing." riicy CiUiU! do such things as invest in corporate securities, hold gov- 
ernment jobs, perform services for others (such as computing their income 
taxes), buy government bonds, and open bank accounts. Each student had 
been given $2,()IH) in ''Mickey Money" in order to get the game started. 
More could be earned by doing various assignments. Groups of students 
could form corporations, issue stock, produce services, and pay dividends to 
sharehi)lders. The teacher, or a student 'Miired" by him, would perform the 
usual regulatory functions governments perform in regard to corporations. 

To establish a bank, students had to sell at least $5,000 worth of stock. 
An examiner would keep an eye on the bank, and deposits were to be in- 
sured. Corporations provided services fi>r one another as well as for indi- 
viduals. These lirms hired pupils to do various jobs, and they were required 
to pay a legal minimum wage of $50.00 per week. An income tax was 
levied* and a simplified tax form was prepared and duplicated for the filing 
of returns. Certain expenses could be deducted from gross income. Firms 
in trouble sometimes received subsidies from the government. The banks, 
of course, paid interest on savings accounts, loaned money at various rates 
of interest, provided checking accounts, acquired government bonds, and 
provided a safekeeping place for such valuables as government bonds, stock 
certificates and unfinished reports. 

Eight companies were formed in the class. Their stock fluctuated, so a 
large chart was prepared and posted on the wall to enable us to keep records 
of daily price changes. Information on the government bonds was also 
posted on this chart. After the first week, one student began to serve as a 
stock broker. The last few minutes of class time would be devoted to stock 
market transactions. Closing prices and the number of shares sold would 
be noted each day. The corporations had to meet various expenses, and 
some would sell new stock to raise needed capital. Some of the students 
became speculators, a factor that helped to guarantee a "lively market." 
Frimi time to time there were slock splits. Some of the firms were more 
viable than others, and although none actually went bankrupt, two of them 
found the market price of their stock dropping as their fortunes dwindled. 

As time went on, the students could assume more and more control over 
their "mini-economy." For example, during the first week the teacher acted 
as the government. By the middle of the second week, however, the class 
had elected three of the students to serve in that capacity. Laws were passed, 
and I did not interfere with these even when I could sec that they were ab- 
surd. The pupils would soon learn that government actions can have pro- 
found effects upon the economy. This government set interest rate ceilings 
on loans, cut the salary of the "government employee" who had been hired 
by the teacher during the first week, required the bank to pay ten percent 
interest on savings accounts, increased government grants, and raised their 
own salaries. At one point, when the government was about to interfere 
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Willi the frccihnii ol the sUvk market, a v • 'lent ckmaiulcd impeachment! 
ihc govcriiincnt ollicials hacked iloww aiul began U) think more carefully 
about the eonsequenees of their aetivms. 

To bring the eourse \o a ev^nelusion, I prtwided the students with a form 
upon which each would indicate his or her tinaneial situation. It provided 
for the reci^rding of various assets and HabiUties, and for a final statement 
i^f net Wi^rth. The fi>rni was similar to that used by an accountant for a 
business firm. After all forms were Ci>mpleted, all assets were converted to 
cash which the students ei>uld use during the auction. Of course, those who 
has been the most diligent, hardworking and clever were able to acquire 
more goods. 

EvoluoHon 

The outcome far exceeded my expectations. Two formal tests indicated 
that most students had learned the basic principles of the market economy, 
and could answer questions on such things as supply and demand, banking, 
the GNP. how profits are made, how government affects the economy, the 
corporate form of business, and taxation. In the reports that they wrote, 
many economic terms and concepts were included. In addition to those I 
had planned to cover, the pupils learned about the balance of trade, the cir- 
cular flow, inflation and deflation, the Federal Reserve, the gold standard, 
organized labor, moni^polies. the standard of living, and the welfare sys- 
tem. Not only did these youngsters learn a great deal of economics in a 
short period of time, but they had fun doing it. 
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Good Ideas ir> Brief; Junior High School Level 

BEN TRIMBLE of the Awtrey Middle School, Acwoiih, Georgia, mo- 
tivales his se \;nth-grade mathematics students by relating the math lessons 
to personal economics. These pupils, who are average or below in academic 
ability, plan personal budgets, establish a classroom bank and operate a 
grocery store. The bank uses token currency, but there are realistic checks, 
deposit slips, receipts, withdrawal forms and books for bookkeeping. Each 
student gels an account of $500. Of course, careful records arc kept for the 
bank and the store, and Mr. Trimble finds that math skills increase as the 
pupils engage in these realistic economic activities. 

J. CLIFFORD MILLER III of St. Christopher's School in Richmond. 
Virginia, has developed activities for teaching some basic economic concepts 
to eighth graders of above-average intelligence. These activities arc included 
in his U.S. Government course, and provide a four or five-week introduction 
to the market system, the GNP, the circular flow concept, money and bank- 
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Seventh gruders in Ben Trimble's math closs at Acwotth, Georgia, are deod seri- 
ous OS they go about the business of operating a classroom store. 



ing, foreign trade, government finance, inflation and deflation, and the im- 
pact of war on the economy. His pupils study the state and local govern- 
ments as well as the national, spend much time on current events, and play 
the simulation game **Ghetto." Life on Paradise Island by Wilson and 
Warmke (Scott Foresman, 1970) is used for basic reading. After this book 
has been read and discussed, the students play the Marketplace game which 
Mr. Miller finds to be ^'remarkably effective in putting the students right in 
the middle of the enterprise economy and emphasizing those concepts that 
Life on Paradise Island emphasizes."* The class is divided into groups rep- 
losenting households, they purchase companies (manufacturing firms, retail 
establishments and banks), sell services, receive income, buy goods and bor- 
row money in the classroom simulation. The forces of supply and demand 
make themselves felt, inflation occurs, and some even go bankrupt. After 
the simulation experience (which lasts about two hours per day for three 
days), the pupils write essays in which they explain what they saw happen- 
ing in the simulation from their own vantage points. Mr. Millers essay 
tests include questions which require analysis and careful thought, as well as 
the simple recall of facts. Some examples follow: 

• How does war afi'ect the economy of a country? Why? 

• The U.S. had its Great Depression in the I93()'s, and there is quite often 
a tendency toward depression after wars. What is a depression? What 
causes it? How can it be corrected? Of the various alternative "cures," 
which would you select, and why? 

* Marketplace is available from the Joint Council on Economic Education for $75.00. 
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ROBERT LEE BAKER, JR., of Douglas Coumy Comprehensive High 
School in Douglasville, Ceorgia, had his ninth and tenth-grade general bus- 
iness classes form corporations to give them an understanding of the opera- 
tion of a business, competition, division of labor, supply and demand, and 
profit. Shares of stock were issued and sold, and the shareholders elected 
such company otticers as President, Vice-President in Charge of Production, 
and Vice-President in Charge of Sales. Company names were selected and 
**certiticates of incorporation" were tiled with the principal, who acted as the 
state department. The corporations manufactured paper flowers and stuffed 
animals. Job application blanks were prepared for students wanting to 
work for the firms as salespersons, advertising assistants, production line 
workers and so on. Each applicant was interviewed by an officer of the cor- 
poration. Organizational charts were made, time cards were prepared for 
the "employees,*' and advertising campaigns were conducted. Each "em- 
ployee*' was rated on an evaluation sheet, and pay raises were granted on 
the basis of merit. The workers could also be discharged or transferred 
for inadequate performance. At the end of four weeks, the money earned 
by the firms was used to buy consumer games and filmstrips for the general 
business classroom, but there was enough left over to pay dividends (which 
ranged from two to 15 cents per share). The students learned about the 
relationship between costs, prices and profits; saw how consumer demand 
affects business decisions; experienced the forces of competition in the 
marketplace; learned how a business functions; developed good work 
habits; and discovered the importance of working and cooperating with 
their classmates and teachers. 

ROBV E. BACH of the Union Elementary School in McDermott, Ohio, 
has developed several interesting ways of teaching his seventh graders about 
the price mechanism, inflation and other related concepts. First, he ascer- 
tained pupil interest through a questionnaire. Probably reflecting their par- 
ents' concerns, the children listed inflation as the most serious problem. The 
students were also aware of soaring meat prices, and increases in the prices 
of items which they themselves purchased. Games, simulations and simple 
role-playing were used very effectively. In one role-playing situation, one 
pupil was selected to represent a farmer; the other was to be the buyer of 
farm products. Mr. Bach would then state various "facts" (such as that 
farmers will be receiving higher pricos) and each pupil would react by smil- 
ing or frowning. The reactions were discussed and analyzed by the rest of 
the class. This was not only instructive but great fun for the students. Go- 
ing further, the class held a mock meeting of the National Farmers* Organ- 
ization. There were heated discussions of boycotts and counter-boycotts, the 
farmers' financial problems, and the like. Finally, the class played the well- 
known Market Game as it appears in Gerald Draayer and Roman F. 
Warmke, Eds., Selected Readings in Economics Education (Athens: Ohio 
University Press, 1969). The pupils also worked in small groups, doing 
research and writing reports. Applying the concepts to their personal expe- 
riences, the students discussed items that ihey would like to sell. They ana- 
lyzed the prices of such things as a package of cereal, noting how advertis- 
ing, packaging, transportation, storage, etc., affected price. The students 
were able to construct supply and demand curves, and they did extremely 
well on a formal test of the related concepts. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



A Unit on Agriculture for Eleventh 
and Twelfth Graders 

Robert E. Dettbarn 

Rich Central High School, Olympia Fields, Illinois 

Introduction 

Students in our urbanized society have little understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting the farmer. They show little sympathy for farmers, even 
though some aspects of the farmers problem arc similar to those faced by 
many consumers who have limited information and little power in the mar- 
ketplace. Thus, for the past five years I have included a unit on agriculture 
in my one-semester economics course for juoiors and seniors. 

The first step is to have the students view a film such as "Hard Times in 
the Country** (available from the University of Indiana's Audio-Visual 
Service), although a recent magazine article dealing with the same problems 
can be used instead. They will read or hear such terms as cost-price squeeze, 
elastic or inelastic supply and demand, and perfect or imperfect competi- 
tion. Discussions are then based upon questions like the following: 

• How do you feel about the problems facing the farmer? 

• What would you do if you were a farmer to solve the problems? 

• How would rising food prices affect the nation^s poor? 

• What should be done to solve the food problems facing consumers in 
general? 

Answers will usually include everything from complete government control 
to a perfectly competitive market situation. Student attitudes are then elic- 
ited through a short questionnaire. They arc asked to indicate agreement, 
disagreement, or uncertainty in response to such statements as 

• Farmers are primarily responsible for high food prices. 

• Government should regulate food prices and also subsidize farmers to 
guarantee their incomes. 

They check "yes'* or "no** after such statements as 

• The government should make up the difference between the low level of 
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farm incomes and the national average. 
• If farmers have incomes below those of nonfarmcrs, they should raise 
the prices of the farm products they sell. 

With these introductory activities completed, the students are ready to begin 
a simulation in which they play the roles of farmers and others affected by 
the farm problem. 

The Farm Game 

The students are assigned roles as farmers (15 to 30 individuals), proc- 
essors (two to four persons), an administrator or an auctioneer. The farmer 
role can be handled by students of all ability levels. Each farmer is given 
120 acres of land which can be used for corn, wheat and soybeans. The 
farmer must decide how many acres to devote to each crop. He or she then 
receives $1000 with which to start operations. The $1000 is the beginning 
balance in the farmer's checkbook. (These are made with ditto masters.) 
Each farmer al.so gets a cost-of-production sheet listing the crops and the 
costs of each on an acreage basis. For example, $175 is the production cost 
for 10 acres of corn, and this amount is paid to the administrator (who 
should be a student good ut math and o** bookkeeping). Upon paying the 
administrator, the farmer receives a production card. The cards introduce an 
element of risk, for they tell how much of a yield the farmer will gei per 
acre planted in a given crop. 

After receiving the production card the farmer prepares to sell the output. 
He or she must decide (after multiplying yield per acre by number of acres 
devoted to a particular crop) how many bushels to sell in an open market 
situation. Processors bid for the crops. No secret deals are permitted. The 
farmer instructs the auctioneer on how much he or she wants for the crops. 
When the goods are sold the processor pays the farmer with a check, and 
the farmer computes profit (or loss) and records this on a sheet prepared for 
that purpose. Any farmer who fails to sell the crop must store it in an ele- 
vator and pay the administrator a storage fee. Thus, the farmer might have 
to decide whether it is better to take a small loss in the marketplace than to 
pay the storaje costs. There is a possibility, of course, that liiarket prices 
will be higher in the next round (year). Naturally, the farmers objective 
is to maximize profits over the ten-round period. 

Processors should be fairly good students who have a competitive spirit. 
They buy grain in the open market, and receive sheets telling them how 
much may be produced, how much it costs to produce it and the price for 
which their output may be sold to the consumer. (The administrator as- 
sumes the consumer's role. ) The fixed costs are specified for the processors, 
but their variable costs are not. The most important variable cost would be 
the amount paid for the grain. Processors are given $10,000 with which to 
operate, but they will try to buy the produce at the lo» .t possible price in 
order to maximize profits. The administrator buys in thousand-bushel lots 
from the processors, and charges a fee for storing oddMots (less than 1000 
bushels). 

The administrator handles the distribution of materials, keeps records of 
ea^h person s bank balance on sheets provided for that purpose, clears 
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checks, and in general acts as both a banker and a consumer. He or she 
provides factors of production to the farmers and processors (for a price, of 
course), hands out production cards, and assists the auctioneer by posting 
prices as they go up or down. 

The auctioneer conducts the sales of farm produce to processors. He 
sells each crop separately in successive five-minute market sessions. Once 
the opening prices have been cstablislid, the processors try to get the farm- 
ers to lower their asking prices while the farmers hope that the processors 
will agree to raise their bids. Poker chips can be used to represent the bush- 
els of each crop, 

Ihe market activity lasts from three to five days. At the end, the stu- 
dents compute their profits or losses. In the process, they should have 
learned the laws of supply and demand, how price is set in a competitive 
market, how production costs affect price, how profits are determined, how 
the same individual can be both producer and consumer, and tiow checks are 
used. Sometimes there are unplanned outcomes, as in the ccse of one class 
in which the farmers attempted to organize a cooperative. 

The usual result is that the processors make more money than the farm- 
ers, and the students are asked to explain this. Answers may range from 
such naive statements as "The producers were smarter," to relatively sophis- 
ticated explanations of supply and demand situations. The most common 
conclusion is that farmers are at a disadvantage in relation to the small 
number of processors (who, in effect, represent an oligopsony — a situation 
in which there are few buyers). They find that an increase in fe^m output 
can reduce prices received by farmers and lower their total income. 

To wrestle with the question of what can be done about the farmer's 
problems, the students form small groups and attempt to develop policies. 
They use a variety of source materials from The Wall Street Journal and 
other current newspapers and magazines. The class is asked to vote on the 
proposed solutions. Often they tend to favor organization on the part of 
farmers. Yet, as consumers, they fear that food prices are too high. Supply 
and demand curves are used to analyze such plans as government-imposed 
ceiling prices on food. (For instance, the curves may show that a ceiling 
price on eggs would result in an increase in the quantity demanded while the 
quantity supplied drops.) We do not stop with these theories, however, but 
try to determine whether or not the facts in real life are in accord with the 
theories. 

Outcomes 

Experience with this approach has shown that students do learn the con- 
cepts of perfect and imperfect competition, supply and demand, and other 
related principles. By engaging in role-playing they develop empathy for 
people in situations different from their own. Values play an important 
part in the unit, for the class must make choices on such questions as 
whether they would give up some of their own wealth to assist other groups 
of people. They examine government policies in terms of how those poli- 
cies might affect different groups, and they reexamine their own proposed 
solutions to see if they are consistent with their personal values. 
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The students have anisistently scored well on a standardized test of eco- 
nomic understanding, and show particular strength on items dealing with 
supply, demand, and types of competition. Pre- and posttests are adminis- 
tered, and healthy gains are Invariably achieved. A test given at the end of 
the semester, many weeks after the unit has been completed, shows that re- 
tention is very high. The attitude instrument, given again on a posttest 
basis, usually indicates that the students have become more tolerant of the 
farmer*s position. Interest runs high during the simulation, and many of 
the basic concepts learned in this unit are applied again and again in subse- 
quent units. Hopefully, the principles and analytical tools acquired during 
this experience will be retained and used when these young people become 
voting citizens or active participants in business or the world of work. 



Your Trash Makes Our Cash 

A High School Recycling Progrom 

Richard G. Robinson 

East Carbon (High School, Sunnyside, Utah 

Introduction 

''Utah secondary school students possess a very limited understanding of 
basic economic principles considered essential to economic literacy by the 
National Task Force/* This was one of the conclusions of a thesis com- 
pleted at Brigham Young University in 1972 by Gloria W. Barfuss.* She 
also found that Utah students, even after receiving formal instruction in eco- 
nomics, achieved a mean score significantly below that of a national norm- 
ing group. Disturbed by these findings, I decided that economics should be 
taught in a manner that would appeal to student interests. One way of 
doing this would be to let the students set up and operate a corporation. 

A student-operated company in one class would be of limited value, so 
I approached all teachers at East Carbon High School to explore the possi- 
bilities of making this a school-wide project. The principal, Mr. Gregg P. 
Wakefield, and ail the teachers expressed interest in the program and offered 



* Evaluation of Student Achievement in Economics and General Business Courses in 
Utah High Schools. 1970-71. (Master of Science thesis^ Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Brigham Young University.) 
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to uivc varying anumiUs of time to it. This school-wide participation, utiliz- 
ing'tho specific talents of each department, is one of the unique features of 
the scheme. 

Today, young people are very much concerned about the problem of 
pollution, and school projects for the collection of material to be recycled 
are quite Ci.mmo:i. In our program, hiwcver. we would not only collect 
trash but use it to manufaeluro niarkeluble products. Thus, vocational train- 
ing would also be an integral part -.^f the economics unit. The goals were to 
help students to acquire skills necessary for success in the world of work, to 
develop leadership abilities, to encourage participation in the sollution of 
important currc.it problems (pollution, in this case), to bring about com- 
munity interest in school activities, and to teach a number of basic economic 
concepts. The specific economic topics and principles would be those 
needed for an understanding of how a corporation is established and oper- 
ated, how goods arc marketed, how production costs relate to prices, how 
profits are made, and how one's personal economic interests relate to those 
of society as a whole. 

Procedures 

East Carbon is made up of the three communities of Sunnyside, Drag- 
erton and Columbia, Utah. The population of Carbon County is only 
about 16.400, and East Carbon has 2,400 of these. Coal mining is the ma- 
jor industry. East Carbon High School (grades eight through twelve) 
serves the three communities and has between 285 and 295 students. In spite 
of the relatively small population and the lack of a highly diversified indus- 
trial base, the area docs afford opportunities to teach important economic 
concepts. Every community, however small, has economic problems and 
economic institutions which can be studied and which can serve as useful 
teaching resources. Indeed, one of the advantages of living in i small town 
is that personal contacts can be made easily and community involvement 
can be obtained fairly easily. 

Once the students had accepted the idea of setting up a corporation to 
recycle junk and produce products, the next step was to select a name for the 
company. We held a contest to choose a name from among the many sug- 
gested by the pupils. By asking the Rotary Club to judge the entries, we not 
only publicized the project but immediately got the community involved. 
"E.C.H.S. Recycling Co." was the winning entry. The prize was five shares 
of slock. The five "runners up" won seats on the Board of Directors for 
their entries. 

A local businessman agreed to provide advice in the setting up of the 
company. Using forms provided by the Utah Secretary of Stale, we then 
drafted our Articles of Incorporation. These included the name of the firm, 
its duration (from September 1972 to May 31. 1973), a statement of its 
purposes, the number of shares (1,000) to be issued, the par value of the 
shares ($1.00), provisions for regulating the internal affairs of the corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the incorporators, and the names and 
addresses of an interim Board of Directors. A President, Vice-President and 
Secretary were elected. 
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The company paid ihc commercial rale of one-half cent per can to stu- 
dents who would collect them. Receipts were issued, and these could 
be applied to the purchase of corporate stock. As soon as decisions had 
been made on what items to manufacture, the company began to take or- 
ders. During one evening alone (at a Mardi Gras in the high school), 
orders totalling $129 were taken. Order forms included spaces for the 
name, address and telephone number of the customer, the name of the item 
ordered, the number desired, the size (where applicable), the price, and the 
amount being deposited. Students found innovative ways of advertising. In 
addition to the usual word-of-mouth method, public announcements and 
newspaper ads, one of the drivers in the annual county demolition derby 
painted an ad for the company on his car. An estimated 5,000 people saw 
this. 

Students worked at various jobs. Some sorted the cans to separate the 
iron-based cans from the aluminum ones, and to decide which would be 
melted down and which used for such things as making doll furniture and 
ornaments. Those in the bookkeeping class served as the corporation's 
Bookkeeping Depanment. English classes helped to prepare publicity re- 
leases. The math teacher served as advisor to the firm's Purchasing Depart- 
ment, and his classes solved some problems relating to the volume of con- 
tainers. Weight analyses were made by members of the science classes with 
the help of their teacher. The industrial arts teacher played a major role in 
guiding the Production Department. A Design Department was established 
to prepare attractive designs for the products. Art classes were used for this 
purpose. 

The use of the Production Department's furnace required considerable 
care and skill. The furnace would be turned on in the morning and used by 
teams during the day. Some even worked on Saturdays. Two students de- 
veloped a casting process and trained other workers in its use. Crushed alu- 
minum cans would be put in the furnace for melting. After the slag had 
been skimmed off, the molten aluminum would be carried by students using 
tongs to the place where it was to be cast. Although thi^i is a potentially 
dangerous operation, there were no accidents or even near-accidents. The 
molten aluminum would be poured into sand molds and cooled. Steak plat- 
ters and other similar products were the end result. 

Of course, the entire operation was far more complex than suggested in 
this brief description. The rough edges of the platters had to be ground 
down, and a buffer was used to shine them. Wooden bases produced 
by other "employees'' were cut to fit each platter. (The wooden base was 
added to prevent hot steak plates from damaging tables and to provide a 
hand-hold for carrying the plates.) Records were kept of production costs, 
and these costs naturally became part of the price of the plates. A variety of 
plates was produced, and since some were of higher quality than ot):ers the 
prices ranged from $1.00 to $4.95. Six of the firm's "employees" did 
enough casting to acquire sufficient experience to be offered jobs by a com- 
mercial company. We also designed and produced medals (with a deer 
head design) to be used as prizes in a state archery .ournament. 

Many other items were produced by the corporation. For example, can- 
dles were made, using discarded crayon stubs for coloring. Baby food jars 
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were coiivertoa inti^ candle holders. Old cans became doll furniture, which 
could also be used as pin cushions. Pictures were made from pieces 
of bri^ken glass. A Kval bank placed samples oi these goods on display. 

The Business Enylish class played a key role in operating the company. 
Here the students learned how ti> run an i^tlice, saw the relationship between 
ofVice work and the pri^duetii>n end the business, gained experience in 
clerical and seeretarial work, established a tiling system, and accepted re- 
sponsibility for the iirm's public relations. They designed and produced 
letter heads, envelopes, interotlice memo forms, order blanks and stock cer- 
titieates. Displays of pri)duets were arranged with several local clubs and 
organizations. News releases were prepared for local papers. 

As news of the project spread, more and more representatives of the 
community became involved. Indeed, so many efforts were made on our 
behalf that the otlicers i>f the company decided to award plaques to those 
whi^ had helped. AnuMig those being recognized in this fashion were the 
banker and his staff, the^ publisher of a local newspaper which had printed 
many stories about the recycling company, a radio station which had broad- 
cast numerous announcements, and administrators in the Carbon School 
District, 

The College of Eastern Utah also became involved in the project. News 
of the recycling company had reached the College, and a representative of 
that institution olfcred to assist the schools in the district with equipment or 
supplies that could be used in a **mini-business.'* East Carbon High School 
had proven that it could operate such a business successfully, but there was 
a need for a new type of furnace to melt aluminum cans. As a result, a new 
furnace costing about $1,200 was installed in the school in 1973. 

Outcomes 

Some of the results of the project have been indicated earlier. This re- 
port can only touch upon the highlights, and space limitations prevent the 
listing of every person who contributed to its success. The extent of com- 
munity involvement was far greater than had been expected. The Retail 
Grocers' Association of Utah supported and encouraged our economics pro- 
grams. Newspapers continually publicized our work. Every department in 
the school cooperated, showing that the different disciplines can indeed 
come together in a common effort. 

Several days before the end of the semester a meeting of company offi- 
cers and stockholders was held. They declared a dividend of fifty cents per 
share to all stockholders. Of course, all bills had been paid and all employ- 
ees had received wages. A motion was adopted to leave about $50.00 in the 
firm's account so that the company could begin operations again in 
the 1973-74 school year. 

Each department was able to list a number of accomplishments related 
to the project. In bookkeeping, the students had learned to maintain a com- 
plete general ledger and a subsidiary accounts receivable ledger. They had 
acquired skijl in recording daily transactions, reconciling bank statements, 
making receipts, preparing financial statements, taking inventories, and com- 
puting production costs. In the environmental program our work was rec- 
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ognizcil by the Enviri)nnicntal Protection Agency. There was a noticeable 
absence of trash in public places, as the students collected cans, glass, food 
jars, wood scraps and ulhcr solid waste to make a wide assortment of prod- 
ucts. The activities relating to stocks taught the pupils how the securities 
market works and how it contributes to our economy. The Retail Grocers' 
Association presented the school with a check for $1,800 in recognition of 
the economics that had been taught through the recycling company project. 
The money was used to grant scholarships to outstanding students. 

Student reactions cannot be described in highly objective terms. We do 
know that many accepted responsibility and worked diligently without 
prodding from the faculty, that enthusiasm ran high, and that some poten- 
tial drop-outs found a new purpose and meaning in school. There was clear 
evidence, too, that experience gained in the recycling company helped sev- 
eral students to obtain scholarships and to qualify for positions in the world 
of work* 



Prices ond Resource Allocation 

A Unit for 12th-Gracle Students of Economics'*' 

Galen E. Wyrick 

Governor Mifflin Senior High School, Shillington, Pennsytvonia 

Bockground ond Objectives 

This unit was designed for use in a one-semester economics course for 
average 12th graders. The activities can be completed in a two or three- 
week period, and the material on prices and resource allocation should pro- 
vide students with a framework for the development of other economic 
concepts. The inquiry approach is stressed, and students arc asked to iden- 
tify social problems which ;an be better understood if the analytical tools 
of economics are applied to them. The specific cbjectives are expressed in 
behavioral terms, some ri which are as follows: 

• Students will demonstrate their knowledge of supply and demand forces 
determining an equilibrium price, when asked to draw supply and de- 

* This is a brief summary of a report and supporting material totalling about 45 
pages. The full report may be obtained from the Vernon R. Alden Library (Kazanjian 
Materials) of Ohio University. Athens, Ohio 45701. 
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mand curves based upon figures provided. Proper interpretation of the 
graph will be necessary to answer the following: 

a. The downward sloping demand curve demonstrates what relationship 
between prices and quantity demanded? 

b. The upward sloping supply curve demonstrates what relationship be- 
tween prices and quantity supplied? 

c. What explanation can you give for the relationship between the inter- 
section of demand and supply curves (equilibrium price) and the deter- 
mination of the long-run market price? 

• Students will perceive the differences between the classical market model 
and the mixed economy of the United States. From a list of characteris- 
tics they will select those which apply to the pure market economy and 
those that are descriptive of most current U.S. markets. (Acceptable 
understanding is indicated by correctly identifying eight of the ten.) 

• After reading passages relating to a business which is causing water pol- 
lution, students will respond to the following: **Use economic reasoning 
to propose a solution to the problem which would benefit the commu- 
nity and society in the long run/' They may select one of three possible 
solutions listed or may develop new ones. A "right'' answer is not ex- 
pected, but students should use sound economic reasoning to organize and 
justify their answers. 

a. Government involvement by regulations, subsidies, tuN incentives. 

b. Workers agreeing to accept wage cuts so that firms may keep costs 
down while installing pollution control equipment. 

c. Combination of community efforts, such as disposal tanks provided by 
local industries and citizens working to clean up streams. 

Activities 

After having studied the fundamental economic problems confronting 
all societies, the class can turn to a detailed examination of how prices are 
determined and resources allocated in the U.S. In particular, they explore 
the mechanism by which we answer the basic questions — What shall be pro- 
duced? For whom? How much? A review of what the students already 
know about the market system can be made by discussing a common activ- 
ity of immediate interest to them. For example, the following questions 
might be asked. 

"At lunch today most of you will eat in our cafeteria. What 
motivation is there for you to buy your lunch at school? What 
alternatives are there? What is the key factor determining your 
choice among the alternatives?'' 
The discussion should touch upon want satisfaction, relative prices, conven- 
ience, quality of meals, maximizing want satisfaction, and the like. 

Now the class is ready to learn the concept of the market model. Some 
of my students had built model cars, and they were asked to explain the 
relationship between the model and a real automobile. The answer was that 
the model shows the chief characteristics by which we identify a car, and 
that it helps us to see and understand something without actually having to 
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examine the real uriicle or to rcconstruel it. It was easy, then, to gi) on to 
the notion that a nuHlcl iuir market system enables us to study it as it 
determines priees and allocates resources. Of course, we noted that the 
model tends to be static while- the reaMife economy is dynamic. 

The cimditions which must prevail for a market to be categorized as 
pure competition were set fi)rth, including product standardization, perfect 
knowledge, many buyers and sellers, freedom from outside interference, 
rational behavior, and so on. A Student Worksheet (No. 1) was distrib- 
uted. This was designed to help them to take notes and to follow the dis- 
cussions. The sheet contained a space for them to list the assumptions or 
conditions which underlie the market model, both individual and aggregate 
demand schedules (in tabular form) for hamburgers, a graph upon which 
they could draw demand curves, a space for listing the determinants of de- 
mand, questions regarding changes in demand, and discussion questions. In 
responding to the questions regarding charges in demand, the students were 
expected to show by drawing new curves the effects of the changes listed. 
For example, they were asked to show what would probably happen to their 
demand for hamburgers if the following occurred: 

• Your part-time job is now paying 500 more per hour. 

• The price of hoidogs decreases because of a new production technique. 

• The prices of hamburger rolls, catsup and mustard increase. 



A graph similar to the one above was provided on the worksheet for each 
question. In answering the first question listed here, for example, the stu- 
dent would be expected to draw a new curve labelled D' to the right of the 
existing D curve. In response to the other two sample situations given 
above, the student would probably draw new curves to the left of the 
original.* 

After the students have completed these assignments, a class discussion 
can be held to be certain that everyone understands why few (if any) drew 
curves showing a higher quantity being sold at the higher prices, how the 

* The reasons for th^ shifts are fairly simple to grasp. In the first case, the student 
has more money and can thus afford to buy more hamburgers. In the second case, there 
is (in technical terms) a "cross-elasticity effect." The price of a common substitute 
product falls, so people buy more hotdogs and fewer hamburgers. (This assumes that 
both products satify hunger and are about equally desirable.) In the third case, the price 
of complementary products rises. Assuming that we want rolls with catsup and or 
mustard with our hamburgers, the total cost of the hamburger sandwich rises and, ac- 
cording to the law of demand, fewer will be sold. 
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substltutiDii effect operates, the impact of income on demand and the like. 
It is probable that individual curves will difTer, and the reasons for this can 
be examined. Dillercnces itt inci)mcs, tastes, values and expectation of fu- 
ture prices are some of the factors to be taken into account. In a summary 
of this exercise, the class can discuss the consumer's objectives, the problem 
of scarcity and how to derive the greatest satisfaction with our limited 
icsi)urces. 

The next step is to consider the seller s side of the market. Worksheet 
No. 2 deals with the law of supply and is similar in construction to No. I. 
The student is presented with figures on fixed and variable costs for a ham- 
burger stand, the volume of business, and the prices being charged by com- 
petitors. He or she is then required to prepare a supply schedule for that 
tirm. An aggregate supply schedule is also provided. From this exercise, 
the students learn about protit maximization, the relationship between price 
and supply, and factors atfecting the supply curve. Among the latter are 
such things as marginal costs, diminishing returns and technological devel- 
opments. Again, the student is presented with situations which should cause 
the curve to shift, and he or she then draws the new curve on the graphs pro- 
vided in the worksheet. Several problem situations are included. One ex- 
ample is as follows: 

"The production capacity of a cabinetmaker is reached at 25 
cabinets per month. He is using his building, equipment, and 
labor eight hours a day. Assuming that the workers are paid 
double time for working four hours each evening, what is 
likely to happen to costs? What will happen to the supply 
curve?" 

(Note that the absence of details in the above questions can result in stimu- 
lating class discussions on the various possibilities.) When Worksheet No. 
2 is complete, it will show a market supply schedule for hamburgers. The 
demand curve is also included, so the class will then be ready to discuss 
equilibrium price. 

To be sure that the students understand the basic principles, different 
kinds of situations should be presented. For instance, they should be asked 
to draw simple supply and demand curves and show shifts in curves and in 
prices which might result from situations such as the following. 

• The baby-boom of the 1950's is being felt in the colleges of today. What 
will most likely happen to the market for textbooks? 

• A severe drought hits nearly all wheat farmers. What change will occur 
in the market price of wheat? 

• Anticipating high profits, mini-bike producers turn out 100,000 when 
only 75,000 are demanded at the price of $137.50. What will be the 
consequences? 

• New tent campers are so reasonably priced that most Americans 
can now afford to spend a p.^rtion of their vacation camping. What is 
likely to occur in the service market for motel rooms? 

A wheal market simulation is a good activity to follow up those that 
have been described so far. It is advisable to distribute the instructions the 
day before the simulation is to take place. Sellers will receive white cards 




and white arm baiKU; buyers will use blue cards and bands. Each seller will 
receive one order at a lime, specihinj: the amount to be sold and the mini- 
mum price per bushel. t)l' course, the seller will attempt to get a higher 
price and will not reveal the minimum tigure he or she would accept. Each 
buyer will be instructed to buy a given amount of wheat at no more than a 
specified maximum price per bushel. Buyers will attempt to obtain wheat at 
prices beU>w the spceilied maximums. Whenever a buyer and a seller reach 
an agreement they report the transaction to the teacher who writes the price 
on the board. The buyer and seller then get new orders and return to the 
market to try to execute them. 

After the simulation, the students are given the supply and demand 
schedules in tabular form. They plot the information on a graph, draw 
curves and discover the equilibrium price. They are also asked to identii'y 
the prices prevailing during the last five minutes of the game and the quan- 
tities being sold. If there is a dltlerenec between the price prevailing during 
the last tive minutes and the equilibrium price on the graph, the students are 
asked lo explain the ditTerence.'** 

Once price determination in particular markets is understood, the class 
is ready to learn how prices atlect resource allocation. Adam Smith's dis- 
cussion of the "invisible hand** can be analyzed, using common products 
as examples. If it becomes fashionable to wear wigs, the rising demand will 
probably push up prices and profits. New tirms will enter the industry and 
output will rise. Capital equipment, labor and natural resources will shift 
from other industries to the manufacture of wigs. If the fad for wigs re- 
sults in the need for fewer hairdressers, some beauty shops may fail. These 
are but a few of the allocatii^n eflfeets that might be noted. 

So far, the class has worked together ti) learn the basic principles of the 
market model. Now it is time to reexamine the assumptions made in the 
beginning (about perfect knowledge, product standardization, etc.), and 
see how closely the economy actually comes to the ideal model. This can 
be done by having the students form committees. Each committee does re- 
search ti) explore the facts about the assumptions and determine the extent 
to which they accurately describe the U.S. economy. They are expected to 
collect several exivmples of hi)W each assumption (or condition) applies or 
does not apply in our economy. The chairman of each committee will re- 
port the findings to the class. The students should discover v^ligopoly mar- 
kets and how they work, find evidence of product differentiation and how- 
advertising atTects consumer choice, show that perfect knowledge is lacking 
(particularly on the part of consumers), challenge the notion that both buy- 
ers and sellers act rationally,"^ and see that because i)f such things as gov- 
ernment controls there are few markets free from external intluences. 

A **handout" entitled '^America on Wheels" has been used etfcctivdy at 
this point. A portion appears below: 



For details on the wheat market game, see Myron Joseph, "Role Playing in Teach- 
ing Kconomics," AmvrUan fAonomic HvvieM\ 55 (May 1%5), 560-62, and Volume III 
of Economic lUlucution i.xpcrivncvs of Knurprishii* Teachers, pp. 55-62. 

T A useful hoi»k for this purpose is Vance Packard's The Hidiien PcrsuaJvrs { New 
York: Pocket Books, 1957). 
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Read the following passage critically. Observe those statements which 
seem to contradict the assumptions made about the market model. 

AMERICA ON WHEELS 

The "Big Four" this year plan to produce 10,000,000 automobiles. 
Each company will otVcr over 35 color combinations with the option of 
over 100 model variations. Glamorous advertising campaigns already have 
car orders running three weeks ahead of the delivery date. Engineers have 
calculated that the new federal safety laws will require some major modi- 
fications so that car costs arc expected to increase over $200 per model. 

Performance claims of all types are being made. The latest economy 
compact, the Bison, claims 28.6 MPG at "normal" driving speeds. In com- 
petition, the Apollo states that it achieved 30.2 MPG on its latest economy 
run. The Aquarius, competing in the big car class, offers a 10-year, no re- 
pair charge, free maintenance warranty. Socrates, which provides a similar 
warranty, also provides coupons with a 10% reduction in price of gasoline. 

The public is expected to use credit at an unprecedented rate in buying 
these cars. Some consumers will forego other necessities so that they can 
engage in the great American pastime of car buying. 

I. Use the columns below to give short phrases which would show that 
there is a contradiction with the market model assumption. 

many buyers identical perfect rational buyers complete 
and sellers product knowledge and sellers freedom 



2. Reconsider the five assumptions made about the market model. Pre- 
sent a new list of assumptions characterizing the market-oriented 
economy of the U.S. Explain each briefly. 

3. Organize your own assumptions so they indicate how prices are de- 
termined and resources allocated in the U.S. 

An economics classroom need not be devoid of a touch of humor. The 
"handout" also included the following poem and the questions calling for 
an analysis of its economic implications. 

The Case of Hypolhetical King Henry O.* 

Who thought that prices should be low. 
He thus proclaimed that meat would be 
Sold at just a nominal fee. 
Instead of much more than a buck. 
Sirloin steak would sell like chuck, 
The price of chuck steak also fell 

* From Philip P. Robbins, Study Guide to Accompany Introductory Economics (Lex- 
ington, M?ss.: D.C. Heath, 1972), p. 11. 
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To just where hamburger might sell. 
And SI) it was and so wc see 
The start of an economic spree. 
Now as you study the change in price. 
What were the effects of the king's advice? 
Where fit demand and supply and time. 
And other things that might also rhyme? 

1. What effect did the king's tampering with the price mechanism have 
on the sales and supply of the various kinds of meat? 

2« Do you think sirloin steak was available to all those able and willing 
to pay for it? Explain your answer. 

3. Assuming that the king's objective was to lower the price of steak so 
that more people could afford it, would there be a more effective way 
of usin}^ the price mechanism to achieve this aim? (Consider some 
recent methods.) 

In conclusion, the students recognize that ours is a mixed economy, but 
that wc still rely heavily upon relative freedom in the market place. The 
culminating activity is to have them select a major current problem, such as 
pollution, slums, unemployment or discrimination, and explain how it 
would be handled in the market economy. Finally, they show how a coun- 
try with a *'mixed'' economy might best utilize its resources to overcome 
this problem. 

Evaluation 

The unit test which I constructed includes not only items requiring the 
simple recall of the facts and principles, but items which demand applica- 
tion of the concepts to new situations. The test calls for the student to draw 
curves based upon schedules provided, to explain equilibrium price, to show 
when and why curves would shift, to give examples that would explain the 
way in which the 'Invisible hand'' operates in allocating resources in a free 
economy, and to answer a number of multiple-choice items on relevant 
principles. The following essay question is the last item in this test. 

E. Read the following passages carefully. Study the three opinions. Using 
sound economic reasoning, propose a solution which would benefit the com- 
munity and society in the long run. 

BLESSING OR CURSE! ! ! 

A new textile plant had located in Gadsville. Unemployment had been 
high for many years and many of the young high school graduates were 
leaving to find their fortunes elsewhere. The plant was to employ 500 men 
and women. It purchased most of its raw materials, equipment and supplies 
from the local area. Taxpayers were delighted because the new firm con- 
tributed greatly to the support of their schools and community services. 

Unfortunately, fishermen were the first to realize the cost of progress. 
Hundreds of fish lay dead on the sand bars, the water was warm and discol- 
ored, and the stench was overwhelming. Early suspicions were confirmed 
when it was disclosed that disposal pipes ran from the plant to the stream. 
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What hiui oticc hwen a bcauliful stream was lunv tunwd itUo a dead, ill- 
Ml wiling blcnush. 1 ho rcvivation and beauty it had offered was now in 
jeopardy. Opinii)ns becanie pi^lari/cd into three eanips: 

iXhmaaement at the plant — The eosts to install new filtering equipment 
would be prohibitive. To stay eompetitive in this industry we must keep 
our vosts down, Plants in other towns don't have to install this equipment, 
80 we ean't either. We will have to reloeate If we're foreed to install the 
equipment/' 

MilitiWt amsenutUm **This plant is destroying our environ- 

ment. It took nature millions of years to build what these protlt-seekers 
have destroyed. Our very lives are endangered by these businessmen, They 
must get out!" 

Town,speoi)lC'^''\\\: are bewildered. So nnu'h was aeeoniplished when 
the new business moved here---everyone was happy, Now what do we do? 

In addition to the unit test tailored to the content of the lessons, 
the standardized and nationally normed Test of lieonomie Understanding 
has been used on a pre- and posttest basis. With minor exeeptions* signlfU 
cant gains have been achieved. Student essays indicate that the concepts 
have been learned and understood, and the behavioral objectives have usu- 
ally been reached. Most important, perhaps, is the fact that student Interesi 
in economic issues and in economic analysis as a tool in helping to under- 
stand current problems has been aroused. Many have voluntarily submitted 
papers in an essay contest sponsored by Americans for the Competitive 
Enterprise System, Inc, This year, two of my students captured the tirst and 
third prizes, and last year my pupils won all live of the prizes. Newspapers 
have given generous coverage to those cfToris. It seems clear that the meth- 
ods described in this report have been successful m improving the economic 
literacy of high school students. 



An Elective Course in High School Economics 

Vernon J* Prank 

Great Foils High School^ Great Folls^ Mo^ iana 

Introduction 

Great Falls is located in the midst of a great grain, meat and lumber 
production area. Those who wcrk here are a strong and sturdy people, of 
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middle class Aiucrica, with a firm belief in education. Therefore, (ireat 
Falls High School oilers a wide variety of courses, many of whlcli are de- 
signed to help students to prepare for college. Yet, we have not lost sight 
of the fact that there are large groups of students who are not college-bound 
and who need to be providi?d with the necessary skills for living a full and 
productive life. Our one-semester elective economics course must serve both 
the terminal and college-preparatory student, so it is designed to challenge 
tne most ingenious youth while at the same lime providing others with a 
working knowledge of eci>nomics. Thus, a general aim is to help young 
people to acquire the analytical tools of economics that will help them to 
relate to life as they tind it, and to cope with a society that is not ttxed but 
which calls for constant adjustment to changing situations. 

One of the speeitie objectives of the course is to give students an under- 
standing of the price system and of comj>eting economic systems. Of 
course, a great many of the basic economic principles must be taught if we 
arc to achieve this goal. Another aim is to instil an understanding of com- 
petition, not in an abstract sense but as it applies to everyday life. To ac- 
complish this, we create a classroom atmosphere which reflecls the realities 
of the market economy — the students are looked upon as producers whose 
rewards are based upon their output. They are given a great deal of free- 
dom to learn and to create in accordance with their own needs and abilities, 
with positive incentives rather than strict guidelines being used for motiva- 
tion. Individual effort is encouraged in order to maximize learning in ac- 
cordance with ability and skill levels. Another goai is to acquaint the pupils 
with as many different resource materials as possible, in the expectation that 
they will acquire the habit of consulting a variety of sources in the pursuit 
of information. 

Instructionoi Methedii 

In brief, the approach was to equate student work with **production'* — 
production that would be rewarded with paper currency payments. No as- 
signments were made, and no formal tests were given. With the threat of 
assignments and tests removed, students acquire a feeling of freedom that is 
conducive to enjoyable learning. Nevertheless, an incentive to work and to 
learn must be provided. In real life, one produces so that one's output can 
be exchanged for the goods and services produced by others. Money is the 
usual medium of exchange. So that the complexities of the market econ- 
omy can become a part of the classroom learning process, money is given 
a major role in the course. The student who is interested in grades must 
"buy'' them in competition with all otheis in the class. A paper medium 
of exchange is thereupon introduced, and the student is informed of the 
legal ways of earning this "money.'' 

The result of this system is to create an atmosphere of challenge, but 
without tension. As in real life, each individual is able to work for and to 
earn any desired end product. Each person makes choices regarding the 
amount of time and energy to be spent on the course, and each is limited 
only by his or her own abilities and drives. There will be no resentment of 
lengthy assignments and ''unfair" tests mandated by the instructor. The 
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tcaclk'i- ^uiNcs a ilctaik'd explanation of the various means i f prvuluclion by 
which suulcnts w;in earn the whcicwiihal to aaiuirc the dcsiivd end pioduct 
— a nradc of their own ehoosing. 

■|"he use oi available materials is c»nc key means of producing f4)r pav- 
ments. Although the course is not lexibook-oricntctt, students arc encour- 
aged use several eolleiie and high scluiol level texts as reference works In 
preparing for discussions m* in amplifying classroom presentations. Simi- 
larly, many books of cases and readings are available. I'lfiy books, both 
hardcover and paperback, dealing with the market system arc on hand and 
arc among those which the student is strongly encouraged to read. I'hls is 
supplemented by a list of lumdreds of books in the library that pertain to 
cct>noniics. ONcr lOl) selected readings have been mimeographed for dis- 
tribution. Uach presents a brief but penetrating analysis of an economic 
topic, such as inflation, wages, employnient or trade. 

Self-study uniis have been carefully prepared. One such unit is based 
upon Harry Heekman's rhc Ixonomivs of American LMni> (Chicago: 
Uand McNallv and Company. 19f»3). There are "thought questions" for 
each chapter and "think sheets" whicl; attciupt to anticipate the direction the 
students" questions will take and which record the appropriate answers. The 
"think sheets" are substitutes for the teacher, for the work of the units ir 
done outside of class. After completing each unit the student obtains a set 
of questions from the instructor to see if he or she has really understood the 
material it covered. Another unit was derived from booklets and tapes de- 
veloped by the Chamber of Commerce. Again, there arc "think sheets" ex- 
plaining the various economic concepts and providing answers for typical 
student questions. The units vary in level of difTiculty. Some use college 
material, such as Robert Hingham's programmed text Eamomic Concepts 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1969). These challenge the 
brightest students, provide for immediate self-testing and feedback, and in 
effect serve as mini-courses. 

Audiotapes of discussions and speeches given by noted econonusts re- 
garding such specitic areas as consumer problems and labor economics are 
made available in an audiovisual center and can be used during any day of 
the school year. Films arc shown not only to the entire class, but to small 
groups and even to individuals. Individual research projects using the com- 
munity at large as a resource are always encouraged and often produce re- 
markable results. The research projects usually apply some economic the- 
ory or principle to a particular local situation, such as the impact of supply 
and demand on a department store or the employment practices of a given 
group of businesses (such as garages). Frequently, students apply the eco- 
nomic principles they are learning to conditions they have observed m their 
travels. For example, one individual gave a slide presentation of a trip to 
Berlin in which the market system was compared with the command econ- 
omy and illustrated by what had been seen in East and West Berlin. 

Group projects are useful, but they are somewhat limited because of the 
diflRculty in observing and measuring group output as opposed to individual 
productivity. An example of a successful group project is the "stock invest- 
ment club." First, the students must become acquainted with th; market 
system in general before they learn about this particular market, the stock 
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market. Oua' ihcy iiiulcisiiiiul iliw role of stocks in our cconomv and the 
working of ilio luaikct place, thoy elect their own slock brokers, these two 
or three iikliviiiuuls are scut to confer with professional brokers and return 
with the names and technical infornialion on several recommended corpora- 
tions. The student brokers give a presentation to the class, and tlie class 
votes on a stock. Students may voluntarily contribute a snudi sum .so that 
several shares of stock can be purchased. In ellect, the class then becomes 
the owner of the sioek. In addition to this, students are encouraged to .select 
u stock or two which they believe will do as well or better than the one pur- 
chased by the class. These selections should be based upon study and re- 
search, and some even visit local broker? before decidinj.. They make 
records of such things as price-earnings ratios, and each day they chart the 
progress of their .selections. Workbooks produced by the New York Stock 
Exchange are also used. Students may also form corporations, raise money 
capital by selling stock, and produce a product or service for sale. The 
classroonj "currency" in use can be used for these transactions. 

Among the niany readings that are encouraged are such periodicals as 
t'..V. Nt'ws & H orlti Repori, liiishtess Week, and Chanftina Trnm, Gov- 
ernment publications and reports are on hand, so that the latest tigurcs on 
the Consumer Price Index, the GNP and other important measures can be 
obtained. We also prepare our own eeormiics dictionaries, each concentrat- 
ing upon a dilTerent area of economics (such as international trade) and 
each is mimeographed for general distribution. 

Although tests arc not required, some students express a desire to take 
them. Thus, several tests are available, covering the material that has been 
studied or which can be found in the readings. The taking of a test is con- 
sidered a productive effort, and the student Is "paid" accordingly. Slide 
presentations, essays and book reports arc also rewarded. All such effort 
makes the Individual better able to purchase the grade he or she wants, for 
each grade is in scarce supply. When the student understands that all re- 
sources and wealth arc scarce, and that the desire for grades is similar to the 
desire for wealth in the real-life economy, the basic motivational work has 
been done. From this point on, all the teacher has to do is to remind the 
students from time to time that they are personally affected by economics, 
and that an understanding of the basic principles will help them to improve 
their own lives and the society in which they live. 

Each day, the instructor should start by collecting the evidence of pupil 
production and making the "payments" to those who have submitted proof 
of their output. In this way, there is a constant renewal of the motivational 
aspects of the scheme and the teacher has a daily Indication of individual 
progress. Most of the work is done outside of class, so ihat class time can be 
used for lectures and discussions, and so that the work of individual students 
can be shared with the entire group. Thus, individual effort and classroom 
sessions complement and reinforce one another. 

Taxation is one of the realities of life, and the classroom experi- 
ence should reflect this, Taxes are levied each week, and they range from 
fixed amounts to highly progressive rates. The taxes for any given week are 
announced in advance, and it is fascinating to see the impact that they have. 
For example, students will look for loopholes and will postpone the record- 
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ing of u lUgh lew! of output during a week In which production is subjected 
to a high tux. Of course, the students learn about the various Itinds of taxes 
anU their elfeets on dilforent groups. 

Another possibility for this classroom economy is to have a retirement 
program. The "retired" students can be paid a small amount which pro- 
vides for a meager existence (that is. a low but passing grade). Of course, 
students who are satislled with low grades may do little or no work during 
the last few weeks of the semester. Some educators may object to this po- 
slbllity, but it Is not unlike the situation In traditional classes. A la/v stu- 
dent may continue to be lazy under this system, but If there Is not enough in 
the course to arouse his or her interest and cieate an Incentive to learn, then 
there is little point in forcing the Individual to work. My experience has 
shown that this method usually does stimulate the pupil and arouse more 
genuine interest than threats and coercion. 

The study of the Ciross National Product becomes more meaningful 
when a classroom GNP Is derived by using the weekly Incomes of the stu- 
dents. Per capita income can be computed as well, and projections can be 
made for the future. The instructor can show how fiscal policy works by 
changing taxes and having the class note the impact on the GNP. (For ex- 
ample, tax rates can be changed, a property tax can be placed on student 
notebooks, and so on.) Inflation can occur very easily. This may be spon- 
taneous, or It may be engineered by the teacher simply by giving "money" 
to individuals to stimulate their spending. The consequences of price in- 
creases will soon be felt, as the students soe the real value of their savings 
diminishing. Concern over intlatlon often becomes very Intense, for in 
weekly "grade auctions" the students experience tne loss in purchasing 
power. This concern can serve to motivate a study of banking and mone- 
tary policy. 

The study of money and banking would not be complete without ex- 
amining Interest rates. Since students may borrow from one another, inter- 
est rates lake on considerable importance. They soon learn some of the 
factors that cau.se rates to change (such as a high demand for borrowed 
funds), and a central bank can be established. This helps them to under- 
stand the workings of the Federal Reserve System, as discount rates, reserve 
ratios and open market operations are employed to control the "char- 
tered banks" that appear in the classroom. Students sorietimes find theni- 
sclves caught up in excessive consumption and have to produce rnore in 
order to repay borrowed money plus interest. And, of course, this increase 
in production simply means that more learning is taking place. 

One of the favorite activities for the last week is a complete reversal of 
the market system. A command economy is established and income is re- 
distributed. Needless to say, this often results in heated debates about the 
"fairness" of the welfare state and the collectivist economies. 

By the end of the semester, the instructor has v complete record of the 
productive efforts of each student. Each individual has been evaluated con- 
tinually. In spite of any "losses in purchasing power" that might have oc- 
curred because of "Inflation," and the simulated command economy in 
which income was distributed on the basis of "need," the student who has 
worked and progressed will be rewarded with a high grade while the noa- 
producer will end up at the bottom of the ladder. 
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Evolucition 

Some will woiuler how evaluation can occur witlknit forma! tests. Actu- 
ally, it IK very simple. Everyone is being evaluated in some manner, every 
day of one*s life. In some cases there are tangible rewards such as money, 
promotions or better positions. In other cases the rewards are intangible, 
such as the reputation one acquires for being productive. People are con- 
stantly evaluating one another, and in our economics courr.e the students 
were continually evaluating and being evaluated. In the '*mini-economy*' 
of the classroom the stuilent had to '*play the game of economies'* in or- 
der to survive and prosper. Successes in the class were evidence that individ- 
uals had listened, read, engaged in productive research, and learned. Much 
of the evaluation was on a person-to-person basis. 

Yet, in the academic setting* one cannot escape the demand for evalua- 
tion that can be quantitied. Huis, total ^'dollar earnings'* were representa- 
tive of points earned. Written work and oral reports were judged with care 
to determine the extent to which the student had mastered the material cov- 
ered. Most students read from six to ten books during the course, in addi- 
tion to dozens of other readings. They viewed many films and listened to 
numerous tapes. The self-study units they completed were the equivalent of 
short introductory courses. An evaluation should also attempt to assess the 
et!ectivencss of the course. Although the taking of tests for individual eval- 
uation purposes was voluntary, standardized tests were administered at the 
end of the semester to help me to determine the impact of the course. The 
class achieved an average score of 79 percent — much higher than one would 
expect, even if the standard textbook approach had been used. 

In terms of the student learning and output that can be measured, the 
course was indeed a ^success. Equally important, however, were the less ob- 
jective factors. It was clear that the students were having fun in the class- 
room. They realized that they were not learning solely to please the 
instructor but rather for their own personal satisfaction. When this is the 
case, more learning takes place. The students were asked to write comments 
about the course, and these were almost completely favorable. The follow- 
ing is a typical student reaction. 

"I think the economics course ... is without any doubt one of 
the most interesting and useful classes in the state. ... If I 
were allowed to take only one class during my whole high 
school period it would, without a doubt, have to be eco- 
nomics." 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 4 

Good Ideas in Brief; High School Level 



SISTER MARION JOSEPH GERL, C.S.J., of St. Joseph Academy in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, has developed a number of interesting activities for 
her Uth and 12th-grade Consumer Economics course. She used an actual 
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cxpcricnci? of her own as a case study* Afur failing to receive a $3.95 knit- 
ting tool which she liad ordered by nuiil, she wrote to the company but re- 
ceived no reply. She then contacied the Better Business Bureau, the editor 
of the magazine which had advertised the product, the U.S. Postal Service, 
and the Consumer Relations Dept. of the Green Bay Chamber of Com- 
merce. After four months of waiting, writing, telephoning, etc., she received 
the tool. The class followed what tlieir teacher was doing, step-by-step. The 
cost (not including telephone calls, some transportation expenses, and her 
own time) was computed to be $20.50 by the time the matter was settled. 
Thus, the $3.95 item actually cost a gieat deal more because of the necessity 
of writing letters, making copies, paying the Post Office a fee for a copy of 
her money order, and the like. (If one also considers the time, effort and 
money expended by those attempting to assist the teacher, the real cost to 
the economy as a whole was even greater.) Sister has also developed several 
crossword puz?.les using economics terms. These arc useful not only as 
learning devices, but can serve as tests as well. 



ELIZABE FH H. ALLEBAUGH oj Broadway High Sdwol, Broadway, 
Virginia, teacher a year-long elective economics course for 11th and 12th 
graders. She motivated her students for a month-long study of agriculture 
by showing them how they are personally affected by rising food prices. 
(When prices at their favorite ham':)urger stand rose, they wanted to know 
why.) A sound filmstrip entitled *The Farm Question'' provided back- 
ground on the basis of the farm problem, government programs, costs of 
production, farm organization, and differing viewpoints on the problem. 
Library research and class discussion then reinforced and extended the infor- 
mation obtained from the filmstrip. The manager of a poultry plant served 
as a valuable guest speaker and resource person. After further class discus- 
sion in which some of the analytical tools of ccotiomics were applied to 
agriculture, the students were ready to go oul and interview resource persons 
in the community. These included farmers, feed store operators, food 
wholesalers, retail grocers, restaurant owners, brokers, a county agent, and 
many others affected by agricultural problems. Questions were planned in 
advance, and other questions were raised in the course of the discussions 
with the resource persons. Some students also took photographic slides and 
taped the interviews. These were used later for classroom presentations. 
Studies were made of automation in the dairy industry, of grocery store prices, 
and of the Russian wheat deal, among others. Such economic topics as pro- 
ductivity, the balance of payments, the commodities and securities markets, 
inflation, allocation of the factor? of production, supply and demand, elas- 
ticity, the GNP, monetary and fiscal policy, and the Malthusian theory were 
related to agriculture during this unit.*^ 



♦ For additional information on Mrs. Altebaugh's teaching techniques, see Volume 
10 of Economic Education Experiences of Enterprising Teachers, pp. 57-61, or request 
copies of her complete reports from the Vernon R. Alden Library (Kazanjian Mate- 
rials), Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Economics and Methodology 

A Frtshmon Count 

Frank J. Bonello, William i. Davi$$on, 
Kenneth Jameson and Frank J. Navratil 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Gor>!s of the Course 

Economics and Methodology was offered for the first time to freshman 
students during the 1972-73 academic year. The course was designed to 
achieve three specific goals: (1) knowledge of content in economics, (2) 
understanding of the general process of scientific inquiry, and (3) mastery 
of the tools of scientific inquiry as practiced in economics. 

Aside from the desire to deal with the economics content of the fresh- 
man year, we wanted to teach students a combination of skills and content 
that Would be a significant contribution to their liberal education. Within 
this broader objective, knowledge of economics is important because 
through such knowledge students achieve a better understanding of their 
society. Thus major portions of micro and macroeconomics were taught 
during the two semesters. But content alone is not enough. Many studies 
have shown that much of the content of economics is retained by students 
for only short periods of time. We wanted to have a longer-run effect. Sec- 
ond, typical content material may not treat certain topics which are of con- 
cern to the student. Realization of this led us to add the second goal, 
understanding of the process of scientific inquiry, 

If students can understand and indeed carry out such a process they 
should be able to apply the same scientific method when they attempt to 
investigate problems of their own choice, The opportunity to undertake 
such investigations was given within the course at the end of the second 
semester. It is likely to reappear rather frequently as these freshmen com- 
plete their undergraduate education. The addition of this goal served sev- 
eral other purposes as well. Because the process of scientific inquiry was 
applied to selected economic problems, further reinforcement of economic 
content was achieved, and since the process was repeated several times dur- 
ing the second semester, knowledge of the process and economic content 
would be retained for longer periods of time, F'nally, because the process 
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was generalized, students could extend both themselves and the coneepts be- 
yond the bounds of the course* 

If students are to undertake scientific inquiry they must have the tools to 
complete it successfully. This implied the third goal of the course— mastery 
of the tools of scientific Inquiry. The choice of lools was not diflicult. 
Though there exists a variety of possible techniques which are used in eco- 
nomic research, e.g., questionnaires, institution analytic tools, and mathe- 
matical logic, much of the work done by economists consists of hypothesis- 
testing, using empirical data. The relevant techniques arc data collection, 
data manipulation, and the use of statistical testing. It was the task of the 
lab, particularly in the first semester, to familiarize the students with these 
techniques. Computer programming was taught initially to facilitate the 
students* handling of large amounts of data. But the statistical testing tech- 
niques were also taught by having the students write computer programs 
which incorporated the various tests. By the second semester the students 
were able to write programs to manipulate 1970 census data and 'o replicate 
hypothesis-testing studies which had earlier been carried out on 1960 census 
data. In this way the computer did become a "lab*' for learning economics.. 

Description of Steps ond ProcedMres 

During both semesters, the students' time was divided between two 50- 
minute lectures and one 2-hour laboratory period per week. The overall 
coordination of the course rested on the lecturer working closely with the 
two lab instructors (there was one lecture section and two lab sections). The 
diagram on the next page illustrates the organization. 

As indicated, the first-semester lectures centered around three different 
topics. The first was Philosophy of Science. Under this umbrella numerous 
questions and problems were posed: What is scientific activity? What are 
its processes? Its objectives? What are the Natural Sciences? The Social 
Sciences? The Humanities? Are these three broad academic divisions dif- 
ferent in terms of objectives, subject matter and /or processes? What is an 
hypothesis? How are hypotheses formulated? How arc they tested? 

The second topic for the first semester was the Social Sciences. Here the 
major objective was to give the student a more specific grasp of both the 
content and the scientific methodology employed in three specific areas: po- 
litical science, economics and history. As a final subtopic the question of 
whether or not the social sciences are inferior to the natural sciences within 
a scientific context was addressed. It was also at this point that the students 
and lecturer developed a scheme for representing the process of social sci- 
ence inquiry as a series of steps: formulation of a problem; reformulation 
of problem and relation ♦o known data and known studies; development of 
model and formulation of hypotheses; testing of hypotheses based oi col- 
lected data; conclusions and reformulation for further study. 

Economics represented the third and final topic for the lectures, begin- 
ning in the ninth week and continuing until the end. Initially, straight con- 
tent in terms of conventional micro and macro theory was presented. With 
a focus on macro, the question of scientific methodology was again 
attacked: What is a macroeconomic hypothesis? How are the hypotheses 
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First sem»if«r BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Time 

Ptixioii Lcclure Lab 



(vveekH) Topk Purponc Topic Purpose 



1 Philosophy of science Under standing Computer Familiarisation 

2 " of the programming with computers, 

3 " scientific and teaching of 

4 " process computer language 

5 Social science Appreciation of 

6 " the meaning of 

7 " social sciences 

H " Statistics Oeveloi) tools for 

9 Economics Content kmmledge the testing of 

10 " in the macro area hypotheses 

11 " 
12 

13 " Testing Carry out elementary 

14 " hypotheses data manipulation and 

hypothesis te&ting on 
macro data 



Second Semester 



Time 

Period 

(weeks) 

1 
2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
H) 
I! 
12 
1.^ 
14 



Lecture 



Lab 



Topic 

Education 
and earnings 

Migration 



Economic differ- 
ences between 
states 

Other economic 
topics 



Purpose 



Theory behind 
chosen replication 



Theory behind 
chosen replication 

Theory behind 
chosen replication 

Broaden content 
knowledge 



Topic 



Purpose 



Search & retrieval Collection of data 



Education 
& earnings 

Migration 



Economic differ- 
ences between 
states 

Stud'^nt-choscn 
emptrica* jtudy 



Replication of 
process of inquiry 
used in studies 
(use of research tools) 
Replication of 
process of inquiry 
Replication or 
process of inquiry 



Use of process of 
inquiry on topic 
of own choice 



formulated? How can the hypoiheses be tested? 

The first-semester laboratory sessions were also grouped into three 
major topics. The first was Computers and Computer Programming. The 
objective here was to give the student an ability to use computer facilities. 
The range of programming knowledge established was determined by the 
two other topics. 

The second topic was Statistics. Here stich elementary statistics as meas- 
ures of central tendency, measures of dispersion, tests of significance, and 
regression analysis were discussed. What arc they? How arc they calcu- 
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UilcU? How arc they used? Students were given ciata which they analyzed 
and in must histunccs wriHc a program to calculate the various statistics. 
This continued the development of programming skill and laid the basis tor 
the next topic. 

The third laborati)ry topic was Hypothesis-Testing. It war at this point 
that the lectures and tlie laboratory sessions came together: the lectures 
yielding macroeconomic hypotheses, the laboratory sessions allowing the 
student to test the hypotheses using programming skills and statistical tools. 
In this way the topical material which had been presented in an abstract 
form was made directly tangible. In terms of the learning process, it also 
forced the student to bring together the topics covered in the semester and to 
"team by doing.'* 

it might be useful to take a specific example of the interrelationship be- 
tween the lectures and the lab during the fmal part of the first semester. In 
discussing macroeconomic theory, the concept of the consumption function 
was introduced. The lectures established that at a theoretical level there arc 
several variables which might aJTect consumption expenditures. Theory, 
however, olfers no unequivocal answer to the question: What single variable 
best explains consumption behavior? Given that theory docs not answer the 
question, the scientist must explore empirical evidence (in effect exploring 
alternative hypotheses regarding the determinants of consumption). Rather 
than simply reading the results of previous empirical investigations, the stu- 
dents turn to the computer and employ MACRO, a timesharing regression 
package. MACRO is a regression routine which can handle input data, and 
it also contains macroeconomic time series data from 1948 through 1970 
for 46 dilTerent variables, including personal consumption expenditures. 
The students tested alternative variables to see which one "best" explains 
consumption behavior. Possible variables included total disposable income, 
interest rates (Treasury bill late or the Aaa bond rate) and wealth (as rep- 
resented by Standard and Poor's 500 Stock Index). If the student wished to 
test still other variables (perhaps advertising) he or she had the option of 
collecting and utilizing these data. 

Clearly, at this point the student was bringing all the elements of the first 
semester together. Philosophy of science was underscored by generation 
and testing of alternative hypotheses, economics content was reinforced by 
actual examination of data, computer programming was necessary to run 
the program, and statistical knowledge was used in evaluating the evidence 
on the competing hypotheses. 

The first semester also added an additional dimension to undergraduate 
education, for there seems to us to be one significant reason for using the 
computer that is not related to the academics of a particular discipline. The 
computer and computer electronic technology is becoming ubiquitous. The 
use of the computer in the classroom will introduce the student to its poten- 
tial and limits in a very real way. This will help the student to develop an 
informed evaluation of the computer as it will affect him and his life. Our 
approach helped to make the computer like the library of a university, a 
tool used to serve specific purposes or to solve specific problems as they 
arise. 

The first semester was inportant in its own right, achieving in part the 
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three general objectives of content in economies and social science, knowl- 
edge of modes of scicntilic im|uirv\ and equipping with the tools of science. 
But it was also important in setting a context for the second semester. 

The second semester had a single theme: to replicate, using 1970 census 
data, previously published studies which had used 1 960 data. The basic 
thrust of the lectures was to explain the theory underlying the previous stud- 
ies, and the tabs simply tcpresented the environment in which the replica- 
tions took place. Indeed, the second semester was the analogue of the con- 
ventional science course with lectures devoted to theory and experiments 
(replications of previous experiments) used to expose the student to the 
nature and equipment of experimentation (hypothesis-testing). 

During the second semester the combined objectives of the lectures and 
the labs were again threefold. First, by studying the theory involved in pre- 
vious studies, further content within economics .was learned* Second, in the 
actual process of replication, further knowledge and appreciation of the 
process of scientitlc inquiry was obtained while additional statistical and 
programming knowledge and skill were developed. Finally, the constancy 
of cccMiomic relationships was examined. For example, for a specific hypo- 
thesis, a result from a previous study might not be confirmed. This imme- 
diately brings up the question of why the same result does not hold, and 
in this way the student may better under: umd the difference between the 
"immutable** nature of physical science taws and the ''mutable*' nature of 
social science laws. 

Three ditlerent types of studies were replicated: ( 1 ) n study of educa- 
tional levels of the population and their relationship to income, (2) a study 
of the reasons underlying migration patterns for selected standard metropol- 
itan statistical areas (SMSA*s), and (3) a siudy of the causes of economic 
inequality across states. In addition, students completed a paper on some 
other topic of their own choice. The Fourth Count Housing and Popula- 
tion summaries for the 1970 census for both States and SMSA*s were avail- 
able on tape. 

An example of the procedure used in dealing with topic ( 1 ) above, edu- 
cation and income, indicates more precisely the approach which we took in 
the second semester. The lecture dealt with the economic theory related to 
the specitic topic. !n the present case this consisted of the studies on the ef- 
fect of education on income us well as an introduction to the economics of 
discrimination. The empirical literature in the area was also summarized. 

The main focus of the course at this point, however, was the laboratory. 
There the students actually utilize<t the census information from the Fourth 
Count, 1970, to examine the relationships in the topical area. Their first 
assignment was a description of the relationship between education and 
earnings or income in various racial groups. They followed the general 
approach taken by Walter Fogel in an article using 1960 census informa- 
tion C'Thc EtTect of Low Educational Attainment on Income: A Compara- 
tive Sludy of Selected Ethnic Groups,** Journal of Humm Resources, De- 
cember 1966). The lab assignment asked them to carry out three specific 
operations: to use a search and retrieval program in batch mode to cull 
from the 1970 census tapes the data needed for the description; to summar- 
ize these riata using descriptive statistics (computed cither from prewritten 
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programs, from their own prograns, or by hand); to write up their results 
indicating the relation with those which existed in 1960. 

The second assignment in this area followed the same general format; 
however, in this case the students were asked to test certain hypotheses within 
the framework of a causal model. This was the one used by James 
D. Gwartney with I960 census information (^^Discrimination and Income 
Differentials/' American Economic Review, June 1970). Having assessed 
the data necessary and having been provided certain d'ata not available on 
the census tapes, the students utilized a linear regression package to test the 
model. Their write-up assessed the success of the model in describing the 
data and a comparison with the results for I960 to allow assessment of the 
stability of the relationships noted. 

The educational output from these investigations should be apparent. 
From the lecture and the lab write-ups the students gained knowledge of the 
theoretical and empirical content of the human resource area of education, 
earnings and discrimination. In carrying out the actual replications, they 
gained a direct experience with the scientific process exemplified in the arti- 
cles as well as developing the tools which have been found useful in dealing 
with the data in the area. An interesting result of this topic appeared when 
Prof. Jeffrey Williamson of the Univei'sity of Wisconsin visited the class to 
talk about his and Leonard Weiss' study on black migration and education 
("Black Education, Earnings, and Interregional Migration: Some New Evi- 
dence," AER, June 1972). Upon discovering what the students had done in 
their replications, he ended the session by asking them if their results had 
borne out his own. It is not often that an economic researcher can ask a 
group of freshmen if their results confirm his own. 

identiflcotion of Resource Persons, References ond Teoching Moterials 

Four persons were responsible for the course. Frank Bonello delivered 
the lectures during both semesters. Frank Navratil and William Davisson 
taught laboratory sessions and wrote the first-semester lab manual. Kenneth 
Jameson wrote the second-semestei lab manual and gave frequent lectures 
during the second semester. 

Teaching materials included the specifically prepared lab manuals, and 
during the first semester two texts were assigned: The Philosophy of Nat- 
ural Science by C. Hempel and National Income Analysis by C. Schultze. 
The articles replicated during the second semester included W. Fogel, "The 
Effect of Low Educational Attainment on Income: A Comparative Study of 
Selected Ethnic Groups," Journal of Human Resources (December 1966); 
J. Gwartney, "Discrimination and Income Differentials," American Eco- 
nomic Review (June 1970); A. and K. Taeubcr, "The Changing Character 
of Negro Migration,'' American Journal of Sociology (January 1965); 
D. Kaun, "Negro Migration and Unemployment,'' Journal of Human Re^ 
sources (Spring 1970); J. Conlisk, **Some Cross State Evidence on Income 
Inequality," Review of Economics and Statistics (1967); D. Vcrway, "A 
Ranking of States by Inequality Using Census and Tax Data,'' Review of 
Economics and Statistics (August 1966). 
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Evidence of Leorning Experience and Achievement 

Given that the course was designed to achieve both content and behav- 
ioral objectives, it is rather difficult to assess completely its effectivencns. 
However, there is a series of indicators which taken as a group support the 
presumption of success. 

The macroeconomics content of the first semester, to a degree, parallels 
that of most macroeconomics courses. Thus the Test of Understanding in 
College Economics (TUCE), Part I, was employed to measure effectiveness 
in this area. Form A was given as a pretest during the second class meeting, 
while Form B was given as a posttest as a part of the first-semester final ex- 
amination. Thirty-four of the 35 students who completed the first semester 
took both tests. The pretest yielded a mean of 13.94 and a standard de- 
viation of 3.99. The posttest yielded a mean of 19.91 and a standard de- 
viation of 3.87. Comparison with the norm data available as part of the 
TUCE package reveals that our students scored better on both tests but in 
neither case was the difference statistically significant. However, given that 
our students were spending less than 40 percent of first-semester class time 
on economic content and given that they learned anything at all about 
Philosophy of Science, Computer Programming and Statistics, then the first 
semester was successful. 

To support our assertion that the students learned computer program- 
ming, wc might mention the requirements that to pass the course students 
had to program a linear regression based upon an algorithm provided to 
them. This was the most advanced programming assignment, and all stu- 
dents were able to complete it. Another indicator of success is that four of 
the students who completed the course are employed this summer as com- 
puter programmers. 

With respect to the second semester, students were required to replicate 
several studies as well as complete their own independent study using the 
computer and portions of the census data, following the scientific method 
they had been taught. Their papers indicated success in this area. 

We have elaborated on the various areas we undertook to teach in the 
course and the methods we used. They are extensive and sophisticated in 
both cases. It might seem a valid question at this point whether the course 
was far beyond the capabilities of the freshman students. We can say 
definitely that it was not above their level; in fact, the course has made us 
think that often universities and colleges underestimate the ability of stu- 
dents. First, it was a two-semester course and students were under no obliga- 
tion to continue it the second semester. However, 29 of 35 students did 
continue, obviously indicating that they did not feel it was above their 
capabilities. The same indications are true from the course evaluations 
filled out anonymously by the students. They gave an overall ranking of 
3.1 (out of a maximum of 4.0) to the course. Another indicator perhaps 
is that of the 29 students who completed both semesters, 10 have decided to 
major in economics. This Is far higher than the usual rate of about 8 per- 
cent. But the best indicator as far as we are concerned, and one that does 
indicate that the three goals of the course can be attained is the quality of 
the student papers. 
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A Training System for Graduate Student 
Instructors of Introductory Economics 



Darrell R* Lewis and Charles C* Orvis 

University of Minnesota, MinneopoiiSi Minnesota 

College and university teaching is , . . the only profession (except the pro- 
verbially 4)ldest in the Wi)rlU) for which no training is given or required, 

— Jacques Barzun, 1968. 
This paper reports on the effectiveness of a three-part training system 
developed at the University of Minnesota for assisting graduate student in- 
structors (GSI) of the introductory course. 

Historically, the University of Minnesota (along with most other large 
universities) has made extensive use of graduate students in the teaching of 
undergraduate economics. There arc no prerequisites for teaching the prin- 
ciples course other than being enrolled as a second year graduate student in 
economics and being eligible for financial aid. Until three years ago, the 
department simply provided a syllabus, a textbook with instructor's manual 
and section assignments with room numbers, and turned the graduate student 
insiructors loose in the classroom. 

However, during the past three years an integrated series of student eval- 
uations, videotaped classroom observations and instructional seminars have 
been developed for training and assisting the 22 graduate students who are 
providing the instruction for 44 sections of the introductory course at the 
University of Minnesota. 

In the fall of 1970, in response to a request from the Graduate Econom- 
ics Club as well as the Economics Department's own desire to improve in- 
struction, a series of departmental seminars on the teaching of economics for 
all new GSIs was initiated. Simultaneously, the possibility of videotaping 
individual instructors was announced by the University's Radio and Televi- 
sion Department. Since this seemed to offer unexplored possibilities for the 
improvement of instruction, the project was integrated into the seminar 
concept. Approximately 20 GSIs and senior faculty were videotaped, cri- 
tiqued and reviewed by selected members of the department. Some of the 
tapes were also used as part of the seminar— to show others the benefits of 
videotaping and to demonstrate various teaching techniques. A student 
evaluation questionnaire (with specific instructor performance criteria iden- 
tified) was also administered to each GSIs class to provide additional 
feedback to each instructor. 

Throughout the first year both participation and feedback from the GSIs 
had been excellent. However, a basic question remained: Were we having 

The authors wish to acknowledge the invaluable assistance in the developmental 
stages of this project by John Scurbrough and Ray Riezman, Research Fellows at the 
University of Minnesota. 



any measurable impact on bolh student and instruetor performanees in the 
classroom? To resolve llus qucstiiMi, the following study was conducted.' 

Experimental Design 

During the 1971 fall quarter, all students enrolled in Economics 1-001 
(Principles of EciMiomics — Macri^cciMiomics) were selected as a control 
population. This total population was divided into 14 sections which met 
three times each week as a section and once a week for a mass lecture. En- 
rollment m each of the sections was es.seittially a self-selection process on 
a first-come, first-serve basis. Students were not aware of which staff mem- 
ber would be assigned to any of the sections being otfered between 8:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m., Monday through F^riday. The average size of the sections 
was 25, The mass lecture was handled by senior faculty while the 14 sec-' 
tlons were conducted by seven graduate student instructors (GSI), each 
teaching two sections. 

During the fall quarter, the seven GSIs were precluded from participating 
in or having knowledge about the videotaping or seminar. Similarly, these 
seven instructors for the control groups and their students were unaware of 
both the experimental design and the hypotheses being tested. However, all 
the Economics 1-00 1 students in the fall term responded to questionnaires 
dealing with student characteristics and were pre- and posttested on the Test 
of Understanding in College Economics (Part I, Forms A and B). Post- 
course student evaluations of each instructor's performance were also col- 
lected on the Purdue Rating Scale for College Instructors.*- 

The Purdue Rating Scale for College Instructors is a recently developed 
questionnaire with 27 items. Each question associates with one of five 
factors representing the instructor's (1) personal characteristics, (2) objec- 
tivity, (3) exposition, (4) tests and grades, and (5) subject matter knowl- 
edge. Similarly, each question is posed in such a fashion as to give 
description for appropriate corrective action — i.e., each is expressed in 
performance criterion terms. Reliability tests and appropriate validation for 
the instrumeni have been produced at Purdue University. 

In order to control for the experimental training of instructors, the same 
seven GSIs w^^re used as the experimental group during the winter quarter 
when Economics 1-001 was again offered. The experimental group of 438 
winter quarteii students was again divided into fourteen sections with an 
average section size of 31. As with the control students, all the winter quarter 
experimental students responded to the questionnaire, the Purdue Rating 
Scale, and the TUCE. Subsequent tests on selected student characteristics 
and pre-TUCE scores revealed no significant differences between the control 
and experimental groups (see Table 1 and study results below). All sections 
and instructors in both the fall and winter quarters used the same instruc- 
tional materials, senior faculty for the mass lectures, and departmental course 
syllabus. 

I The study described in this paper was conducted experimentally during 1971-72 and 
was fully implemented during 1972-73. 

Copies of the Purdue Rating Scale for College Instructors as well as the survey 
questionnaire will be sent by the authors on receipt of a self -addressed envelope with 
sufficient postage for 2 ounces. 
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riic cxpcriinoiu was designed in such \x way that the seven instructors 
were randomly selecied tiiMU a liUal of 22 GSIs in the fall of 1971, They 
were then given only a syllabus and section assignments and were not pro- 
vided with any other assistance or training — i.e., the norm for most GSIs 
at large universities. However, during the winter quarter these same seven 
GSIs were syslemaiically exposed to the departments three-part training 
system. 

The GSi Troining System^ 

Each week throughout the winter quarter the seven experimental instruc- 
tors met together in an informal seminar with the authors of this study and 
another senior faculty member from the economics department. Such topics 
as the purpose and scope of introductory ccimomics, student-teacher inter- 
action and discussion techniques, teaching techniques for various concepts, 
ititegration of supplemental readings and lectures with the syllabus and text, 
orientation and familiarization with the literature on teaching at the college 
level, introduction to the economic education literature at the collegiate 
level, how to plan and establish learning objectives for each class or unit, 
and hi>w ti) ci>nstruct tests and measure student performance made up the 
content of the seminar. 

As a scciMid component of the GSI training system, each instructor was 
videotaped three times during the quarter. Following each 45-minute video- 
taped class session, approximately two hours were spent reviewing and criti- 
quing each tape with the individual instructor.-' 

In conjunction with the videotaping, two instruments were developed to 
assist both the instructor and the reviewing procedure.*' Prior to each class 
designated for videotaping, the instructor completed a questionnaire directed 
to the objectives, content and techniques expected to be covered during the 



^ Although most of the GSIs in this experimental study had teaching experience prior 
to their participation in the project, a weakness in the design of the study is the possi- 
bility that any superior performance in the winter quarter may be attributed to their 
maturation and 'or additional experience. However^ similar data on student and GSI 
performances from an earlier study with the introductory course at the University of 
\finnesota indicate that the additional experience of only one term is not significant {5|, 
In fact, the obverse was true in the current study. The GSI who had the most previous 
teaching experience was the GSI in the fall term with the lowest student and instructor 
performances and subsequently showed the most improvement as a result of the training 
system. On the other hand» the two GSIs with the least teaching experience were among 
the top three in student and iristructor performances during the fall term. 

* A number of excellent discussions concerning the reliability, validity and usefulness 
of many of the procedures and components included in the Minnesota GSI Training 
System can be found in recent publications by Eble [2, 3» 4], Costing et ai and 
Nowlis, vt al 1 71. 

' As an additional incentive for soliciting GSI participation in the project, the "best" 
instructors were encouraged to retain the videotape of their best performance (usually 
their third) and include this as a part of their vitae for subsequent employment. In 
addition, each of the participating instructors was assured of anonymity throughout the 
entire training and evaluation proceedings. Both of these practices have continued in the 
subsequent training of GSIs at the University of Minnesota. 

*• Copies of both instruments will be sent by the authors on request. 
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class period. This information was subsequently reviewed and compared 
with the videotape during the critiquing session* 

The second instrument was constructed so as to measure actual instructor 
performance from the videotape* Prior to the review session with each in- 
structor, a specially trained graduate student in economics previewed and 
coded each tape at 20-second intervals according to a specially adapted 
observation scheme which measured (a) the method employed (lecture, 
question problems, discussion, ether), (b) the learning objectives (knowl- 
edge of facts, theoretical concepts, exposition on theory, simple application, 
complex application) and (c) the verbal and nonverbal expressions (sup- 
portive, receptive, neutral, unresponsive, disapproval), The data were then 
summarized and presented to the GSI during the review session/ 

The data from this latter instrument have proven valuable in at least two 
regards. Instructors, like students, respond to those things which are being 
measured. Secondly, the instrumentation was able measurably to confirm or 
reject those things the instructor said (thought) he was doing in his class* 
room. It also reinforced the reviewer's intuitive critique and comments* 

The third facet of the training system involved student evaluations oi the 
instructors' performance. As discussed above, the Purdue Rating Scale for 
College Instructors was given to all students in each of the seven GSFs fall 
classes* The results were then discussed during the winter quarter videotap- 
ing review sessions with each of the instructors* Suggestions and strategies 
for improvement for each low-rated item were then developed* This instru- 
ment and this procedure facilitated not only the training of GSIs, but pro- 
vided for built-in evaluative comparisons with the subsequent winter quarter 
instructor ratings. 

Oe^tcription of Experimentol Results 

As Table 1 indicates, the winter quarter experimental group did not 
differ significantly from the fall quarter control group in any of five matching 
variables — i*e*, Sex, Age, Cumulative Grade Point Average, ACT Score, and 
Pre-TUCE — at the two-tailed .05 criterion level being employed in this 
study* Consequently, with the same instructors teaching in both the fall and 
winter quarters, the groups were considered adequately matched for the 
purposes of this study* 

The Pre-TUCE data in Table 1 also indicate that the Minnesota scores 
for both the experimental and control groups approximate the national norm 
of 13*24 at the outset of each quarter term* Post-TUCE scores for the fall 
quarter control group also approximate the national norm of 19.08, further 
indicating normality for the contol sections [8]. 

impact of the Training System on Student Learning 

As Table 1 indicates, the winter quarter experimental students clearly 
outperformed the control students in economic understanding. Not only 
were the differences between group Post-TUCE scores significant, but the 

^ An additional ''Summary Checklist** for the videotape reviewing was also constructed 
and will be sent by the authors on request* 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Table 1 

Deicriptien of Studunt Characteristics, Performonces and Evaluations: 

Fall and Winter Quarters 

FaiTouartcr Wi °t»^r Quarter /-test 
N = 323 438 Comparing 

Variables 14 Sections ' -^ ctions Means 





Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 




Sex (0.1) 


.71 


.45 


.70 


.46 


.30 


Male = 1 












Age (17-38) 


20.49 


3.09 


20.80 


2.74 


1.43 


Grade point average 


2.73 


.51 


2.77 


.48 


1.09 


(0-4) 












ACT score (0-36) 


24.88 


3.18 


24.46 


3.63 


1.50 


Pro-TUCE (0-33) 


13.52 


3.70 


13.04 


J.96 


1.71 


Post- 1 ULb (0-33) 


iy.4o 


4. /U 


'»n 1 1 
wU. 1 1 


H.J J 


1 07* 


L.nange-in- i ucb 


< QA 




/.U / 


A A7 
H.O / 


3.36** 


Average instructor rating 


4.11 


.84 


4.46 


.78 


5.68** 


(1-6), 1 — very low 












Rating scale subparts: 










5.42** 


1. Personal evaluation 


4.41 


.90 


4.76 


.85 


(1-6), 1 = very low 










5.82** 


2. Objectivity evaluation 


4.32 


.91 


4.70 


.86 


( I -6), 1 = very low 












3. Exposition evaluation 


3.82 


1.10 


4.32 


.99 


6.45** 


(1-6), 1 - very low 










3.05** 


4. Testing evaluation 


3.89 


.95 


4.10 


.92 


(1-6), 1 = very low 










4.02** 


5. Knowledge evaluation 


4.26 


.93 


4.52 


.81 



(1-6), 1 = very low 



♦Significant at the .05 level. 
♦♦Significant at the .01 level. 

Change-in-TUCE scores (Post-TUCE minus Pre-TUCE) also indicated 
significant differences. The experimental group exhibited a 54 percent 
gain over their Pre-TUCE score while the control group experienced only a 
43-perccnt gain in output added."* The gains for the control group are com- 
parable to the national norming data for the TUCE wherein students from 
four-year colleges showed average gains of 40.3 percent. The experimental 

' Any discussion of output added on the TUCE must be qualified with the recogni- 
tion that the output-added function is clearly nonlinear; there arc easy questions, ques- 
tions of "medium" difficulty, and some which are very difficult. In fact, the test was 
designed this way in terms of cognitive composition. It is therefore somewhat inappro- 
priate to compare increments on this test, as constructed. For example, at the extreme 
a student moving his total score from 3 to 6 on the TUCE has picked up much less 
economics than a student moving from 28 to 31. Only on a truly "linear test'' can these 
types of comparisons be safely made. 
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groups performances were elearly superior. 

Although the sigiiitieanee of the training system's impact on student 
learning is elearly evident from the above-given data and discussion, a more 
controlled analysis ean be performed by fitting the student descriptors, evalu- 
ations and test results to a multiple linear regression model, 

The equation for the model takes the familiar linear form wherein 
Y ^ a ^ />! X, \ hX, ^ /).X, r . . . .) h,X: t e 
Post-TUCE, the dependent variable, is assumed to be linearly related to the 
following independent predictor variables: 

Xi - Pre-TUCE (0-33), continuous 

Xj - ACT score (0-36), continuous 

X. Cumulative grade point average (0-4), continuous 

Xi Age (17-38), continuous 

X. - Sex (1 - male, 0 - female), dichotomous 

X.: - Instructor evaluation (1-6; 1 - very low), continuous 

X; Class type (1 experimental in winter quarter, 0 
- control), dichotomous 

Five of the variables (Pre-TUCE, ACT, CPA, Age and Sex) were 
chosen on the basis of past research, generalizability and their qualities as 
educational realities which teachers of the introductory course must accept 
(and can measure) when trying to influence student learning." The Inst two 
variables included in the model (Instructor evaluations and Class type) were 
unique to the situation studied. 

The type of class attended (experimental or control) was the key vari- 
able. In the multiple linear regression model, the coefficient of this variable 
measures the residual contributioii of the GSI training system to student 
achievement in introductory economics. 

A stepwise regression procedure was employed which entered each vari- 
able into the equation in order of significance. The data, as fitted to the 
multiple linear regression model described above, are presented in Table 2. 

As Table 2 indicates, when the data were fitted to the multiple linear 
regression model, the significance of the earlier /-statistics was confirmed. 
Controlling for prior knowledge in economics (X,), mental ability and 
achievement (X,., Xt), maturation (X4), sex (Xr») and student evalua- 
tions of the instructor (X..), the type of class (Xr) with experimental in- 
volvement in the project did have a significant association with the students' 
Post-TUCE scores.^** The model predicts that a student attending a class 
which was involved with the GSI training system would, on the average, 
score almost three-quarters of one point (.71) more than nonparticipants on 
their Post-TUCE scores. 



-'A number of other possible independent variables were considered for inclusion. 
However, such other variables as math background, major and family background were 
found to be nonsignificant in other similar studies and/or intercorrelated with those 
identified in this study. Moreover, for policy purposes only those independent variables 
which were identifiable prior to the course were included. 

^" All variables in this model were found to have tntercorrelations of .21 or less in 
the correlation matrix except ACT and Pre-TUCE. They had a correlation of .31, a de- 
gree of intercorrelation but not detrimental to the models analysis since they were both 
significantly correlated with Post-TUCE. 
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Table 2 



Regression Results from GSl Training Program 
(f-statistic in parentheses) 



Dependent Variable: Post-TUCE 
N - 761 Students 

Independent Variables (323 Control and 438 Experimental) 



X, Pre-TUCE (0-33) 


.34 (7.44)** 


X, ACT (0-36) 


.36 (6.81)** 


X.GPA (0-4) 


.02 (4.70)** 


X, Age (17-38) 


.19 (3.25)** 


X . Sex (0-1; 1 male) 


1.43 (3.88)** 


X.: Instructor evaluation (1-6; 


.43 (2.16)* 


1 - very low) 




X: Class type (0-1; 1 experimental 


.71 (2.12)* 


in winter quarter) 




Constant 


-5.24 


Standard error 


3.88 


Adjusted R- 


.30 



♦Significant at .05 level. 
♦♦Significant at .01 level. 



The regression model also indicates that the six other variables signifi- 
cantly associate with student achievement in economic understanding. Prior 
knowledge in economics (XJ, mental ability and achievement (X,, X,), 
maturation (X,), sex (X .) and student evaluations of the instructor (X. ) 
were all found to be significant.^^ These findings are all consistent with the 
results of other research in this field j 6 1 . 

Impoct of the Troining System on Instructor Performances 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 also confirm that the GSI training system 
had measurable and significant influences on the instructors' actual perform- 
ances as measured by student evaluations. Not only was there a significant 
difference between quarters in the total Rating Scale for all the instructors, 
but each of the subparts to the Rating Scale were also significantly different 
between the experimental and control groups. In turn, these changes in 
GSI performances a.ssociated significantly with student learning as con- 
firmed by the Instructor evaluation variable (X.;) in the regression model 
of Table 2 with Post-TUCE. 

It is important to note that throughout the experimental quarter's video- 
taping review sessions each instructor was presented with the Rating Scale 
(student evaluations) results from the previous cour.se. Suggestions and 
strategics for improvement were then developed with each instructor for 

»«The possibility of significant inleraclion terms (between X.. and X-, X^. and X^, X., 
and X;, X. and X,) was also examined in subsequent regression models. The results 
were essentially the same as those found in Table 2. No significance was found in any of 
the added variables. 
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each low-raleU item, The instrument and these procedures were apparently 
effective.^- 

Individual instructor ratings are summarized in Table 3 for each of the 
two groups with respect to the Rating Scale and its subparts. With one 
major exception (Instructor IV), all the GSIs increased their rating scores 
for almost all the subparts to the Rating Scale. It is important to note that 
the only instructor whose ratings dropped (Instructor IV) developed mono- 
nucleosis during the experimental quarter and was the least active and en- 
thusiastic participant in the training system. This illness and behavior 
undoubtedly carried over Into his teaching performance as well. In testing, 
for example, he simply pulled old exams from his files. It is also interesting 
to note that Instructor V was an office mate with Instructor IV and used the 
same tests as did Instructor IV. Consequently, both instructors went down 
in their student ratings dealing with "tests and grades." Both the students 
and the Rating Scale instrument are apparently sensitive to such behavior 
and circumstances. 

The student evaluations, as revealed by the Rating Scale, were also sub- 
stantiated in early videotape reviews during the experimental quarter. Both 
the reviewer in his observations and the actual videotape coding procedure 
revealed the same strengths and weaknesses as the student evaluations of 
GSI performances. High instructor ratings on "Personal characteristics" 
and "Exposition*' skills were supported by high coding frequencies on 
••Supportive" and "Receptive" categories of verbal and nonverbal expres- 
sions; high instructor ratings on "Subject matter knowledge" were sup- 
ported by high coding frequencies on teaching methods other than 'lec- 
ture" and on higher level learning objectives such as "Complex appli- 
cations." The consistencies between these two instruments, along with the 
actual videotaped observations, were persuasive evidence in getting the 
GSIs to change their teaching behavior. 

Summory 

. This study has confirmed that a systematic teacher training program in- 
volving Graduate Student Instructors of introductory economics with an 
integrated series of student evaluations, videotaped observations and instruc- 
tional seminars can have a significant and measurable impact on both stu- 
dent and instructor performances in the classroom. Specifically, it was 
found that as a result of the training system (a) student performance, as 
measured by the TUCE, and (b) instructor ratings, as measured by the Pur- 
due Rating Scale for College Instructors, both increased significantly. It 
was also found that instructor ratings, as measured by student evaluations 
on the Rating Scale, associate highly with student performances on the 
TUCE. 

The experimental efforts and results of this study suggest that other in- 
stitutions and departments of economics can and should undertake greater 
responsibilities for providing their graduate student instructors with teacher 

^^The reliability, validity and usefulness of student ratings of college teaching arc 
also persuasively presented in an excellent review article by Costin, Greenough and 
Menges [1]. 
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training. The specific components of the Minnesota training system are not 
costly in either set-up terms or in maintenance. Most of the developmental 
costs have already been assumed in the creation of the instruments for 
evaluation and codification The fixed costs for the videotape equipment 
totals only $2,400. Only three real departmental resource inputs are needed 
for maintaining and monitoring the system: (1) the senior faculty member 
meeting with the seminar for approximately 10-15 hours each quarter, (2) 
an undergraduate student with a quarter-time appointment for setting up, 
recording and taking down the videotape equipment for each class session 
recorded, and (3) an outstanding graduate student instructor with a half- 
time appointment in economics for previewing, coding and critiquing each 
class session tape and for handling the logistics of the seminar, student eval- 
uations and videotaping procedures. Each of the two students can be trained 
for the system in less than five hours. With these resources, experience at 
Minnesota indicates that approximately 7-10 GSIs can be processed through 
the entire system within one quarter— i.e., the seminar, three videotaping 
episodes for each instructor and student evaluations. The Department of 
Economics at Minnesota has found the results in student and GSI perform- 
ances and GSI satisfaction to be worth the costs in time, effort and dollars- 
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' Profitopia' -A Simulation for 
Introductory Economics 



William D. Spector 

Salem State College, Salemi MassachMsetts 

Introduction 

The students in my semester course in Principles and Problems of Eco- 
nomics are not as a rule majoring in economics. Many are majoring in 
nursing, social service and education. When I tried using the lecture and 
discussion approach I found it difficult to get the students involved, for they 
had little experience in even the most elementary economic activities. The 
lecture technique simply reinforced their passive attitude toward the mate- 
riaU and I had little success in stimulating discussions. I began to use films, 
but the students remained passive — being entertained at best, and bored at 
worst. 

Finally, I examined the literature on games to see what had been pub- 
lished for classroom use. The department purchased the game "Market- 
place," and although I found it useful it did not contain enough material 
to become the major activity for an entire course. There were very 
few others designed for college students, so I decided to develop my own 
role-playing simulation game and write hand-out material for my classes. 
The simulation would be the focal point for the whole course, for it would 
reflect economic reality. Some of the major goals were as follows: 

• To relate economic theory to the students' personal experiences and to 
economic issues in which they are involved. 

• To change introductory economics from a passive and sterile course to 
an exciting and active experience. 

• To teach students to use the inductive method of obtaining knowledge 
and dealing with problems in the social sciences. 

• To fuse microeconomics and macroeconomics so that the student 
becomes involved in aggregative issues as well as consumer and personal 
problems. 

• To help students to understand the market system, the role of the corpo- 
ration, economic growth, monetary and fiscal policy, the problems of 
poverty and unemployment, and other related concepts and issues. 

The traditional technique begins with theory and then suggests applica- 
tions. The connection between theory and reality is often weak, however. 
In contrast, the simulation was designed to place students in a com- 
plex world and through economic theory they are asked to "create order." 
The student observes reality and tries to understand it by formulating hypo- 
theses, extending his or her knowledge, analyzing the economy, and apply- 
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ing principles to realistic situations. l*he classroom becomes "Frofitopiar 
an imaginary nation possessing many of the characteristics of the United 
States* 

The Simulation 

All students in the class become "citizens of Profitopia.'' Before plung- 
ing into the role-playing situation, however, they must learn a simple double 
entry accounting system which I designed with the help of some students 
majoring in business administration and accounting. This system serves as 
a useful tool to introduce some basic economics, for the students learn defi- 
nitions of production, the relationship between inputs and outputs, the con- 
cept of capital consumption (depreciation), and principles relating to costs 
(average, total and marginal) and revenues. They arc also introduced to 
fixed and variable costs, profits, rates of return, wealth, income, standard of 
living, and stockholders' equity. 

The sludent*s goal in the simulation is to maximize consumption over 
the entire semester. Each student is expected at least to maintain his or her 
standard of living, if possible. Initially, each receives a certain amount of 
cash in the form of ^'Crones'' — the national monetary unit (abbreviated 
G). Students receiving only 1,000 groncs are in the "lower class/' those 
getting G2,000 are "middle class," and recipients of G3,000 arc in the 
''upper class." The only consumer good is "Stash/' one unit of which is 
equal to the minimum yearly requirement of food, shelter and clothing. 
The lower-class student who purchases one unit of stash is living at a bare 
subsistence level. The lower-class students are required to purchase this 
amount, while the middle-class individuals purchase two units and the upper 
classes purchase three. A person who manages to increase his income will 
increase consumption and move into a higher class. Those who cannot pur- 
chase one unit of stash automatically have malnutrition. This can be cured, 
but medical costs are ten percent higher than the average price of stash in 
any given "year." The individual who cannot purchase stash or obtain 
medical care for a *'two-year" period will die, but he or she can be reincar- 
nated as an immigrant in order to continue in the game. 

In addition to being consumers, all students are either corporate execu- 
tives or workers in manufacturing, services or government. Business corpo- 
rations are formed, such as the East Profitopia Mining Company, the Honest 
Raw Materials Company, the Reliable Machine Company, and the Survival 
Insurance Company. Prices and wages are not fixed, but are set by a bid- 
ding and asking process in the marketplace. Market forces and the relative 
economic power positions of the players determine prices. The corporations 
have Boards of Directors (made up of upper-class people), and they sell 
common stock. There is also a commercial bank, a central bank and a tax 
system* The "government" levies taxes (initially, the people pay a ten- 
percent tax on all personal income) and sells government bonds. Each bond 
costs G450 and matures in one year to G500. The rate, however, is subject 
to change. The central bank may purchase government bonds, and may ex- 
tend loans to the commercial bank at a discount rate of ten percent. 

Play money and certificates marked "labor," •'Stash," "machine," 
••tool," and the like, are used. Certificates are exchanged for money when 
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the itcmji they rcprcsciii arc ''sold/' and inputs arc exchanged for outputs as 
symbolic production. Tools arc •'imported'' from another country, and the 
importer must obtain a foreign exchange draft from the commercial bunk 
who in turn purchases the drafts from the central bank. The central bank 
has official foreign exchange reserves in a bank in the other country, and 
that reserve is decreased when tools are imported. Eventually, there is a 
foreign exchange crisis as these reserves are depleted. Of course, Profitopia 
has a balance of payments deficit. 

Before playing the game, the students become familiar with various pro- 
duction alternatives. For example, one 'labor'' and one "tool" will produce 
two pounds of "raw material." One "labor," one "tool" and one pound 
of "raw material" will produce one ^'machine" that lasts for two years. The 
stash production possibilities are more complex and are dealt with in pro- 
duction hand-outs. As in real life, various unexpected happenings create 
problems. Illness strikes some of the players, and others are the victims of 
robberies. (A roll of the dice identifies the victim in each instance, for the 
students have numbers for identification, and three dice are used.) Of 
course, the students can purchase policies from the insurance company to 
cover these disasters. A simple political mechanism makes it possible for 
the cluss to establish such things as welfare systems. (A petition signed by 
one-third of the class brings the proposal to a vote. A simple majority vote 
suffices to implement the scheme.) Labor unions can be formed, and new 
corporations may be established. Mergers can occur, and firms may go 
bankrupt. In the latter case, the company's assets are auctioned and sold to 
the highest bidder. 

Actually, there are several games, each of which has a different purpose. 
One game is designed to help students to understand concepts and problems 
related co profit maximization and competition. Patents are owned by a 
machine company and by one stash company, with the competitors each 
holding licenses. The mining company is a monopoly, but its raw materials 
are subject to a ceiling price set by the government. The income of the pop- 
ulation helps to determine the demand for stash, which in turn affects the 
demand for machines, tools and raw materials. Of course, the demand for 
labor is also affected, and this in turn helps to determine the income of the 
population. The students soon learn about economic interdependence and 
how all decisions are interrelated. After playing the game, the students 
discuss the events and form hypotheses on causes and effects. Shortages, 
surpluses, equilibiium, profit and price determination will be among the top- 
ics. Accounts are then due, and all prices and rates of return on equity and 
on^common stock are announced. It is amazing how some corporations that 
were crying bankruptcy during the game will actually report huge profits. 
Some will do better than others, and many students become extremely angry 
over such things as their inability to obtain enough raw material to fulfil! 
their production plans. During the next "year" (game) new corporations 
can be founded if the students can raise enough money through the sale of 
common stock. Wage determination is often discussed, for some wages 
actually fall below the subsistence level. Wages vary, of course, leading to 
discussions of productivity, on-the-job training, and the theory of the dual 
labor market. Issues involving labor unions are introduced. Macroeco- 
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nomic auiccpis aiv bnuighi iiu aiul the (JNP and NNP arc calculated for 
each **year" t'ruin the data recorded in the various accounts. 

There are i\\so games devi)icd tn the pmblenis i>f loehnologieal change 
and the impael that war can have on an ecoiuMny. as well as an international 
eeonomies game in which the class learns about foreign exchange, the fi- 
nancing of imports and exports, the pn^s and cons of devaluation* and simi- 
lar topics. 

Conclusion 

Because of space limitations, this report omits many of the details of the 
games. The technique was etTeetive, however, and others could easily adopt 
the basic ideas, varying the specifies to meet different conditions and needs. 
The final examination required the students to apply the economic concepts 
they had learned to a situation like that experienced during the simulation. 
After setting forth basic Cimditions in the fictional Protitopia (such as pop- 
ulation, resource use, specific inputs and outputs, prices, imports, and the 
like), the test included questions on such things as what the unit price of a 
machine would be» the total of wages and salaries that would be paid, the 
NNP, real GNP, how the economy would be affected if another country 
started to produce cheaper machines, the inflationary impact of war, and so 
on. It was an enjoyable experience for the students, who found that eco- 
nomic principles do have meaning and can be learned in u relatively simple 
and painless way. 



Providing Choice Overcomes the 
Dismal Science Syndrome 



Eleanor D. Craig and James B. O'Neill 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 



introduction 

Ton often, all of us have read or heard such student comments on the 
introductory economics course as: "This was a great course considering it 
was economics." Our goal was to remove the stigma sometimes associated 
with our discipline by revitalizing the course to provide a variety of expc- 
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ricnccs iM'jzani/cd ciuipcrativcly wiih siudcnts and instructors. We wanted to 
do more tlian t\)slcr u)gniiivc understanding, in the hope that the students 
would develop a knowledge and appreciation of economies beyond simply 
recognizing the name of Keynes several years after completing the course. 

EC UH is the inlroduciory, one-semester macroeconomics course. Most 
students are freshmen or sophomores majoring in the physical sciences, bus- 
iness, the social sciences, the humanities, education or home economics. The 
class in the spring of 1973 was made up of 225 students in our section, and 
613 in other sections. We divided the course into two segments — the first 
was a ten-week period concentrating on the core material; the second was 
the final four-week period in which students could make individual or group 
choices regarding ways to reinforce their learning in areas of particular in- 
terest to them. The innovative aspect of the course was the way in which 
the two parts were integrated and the means by which students were allowed 
to make choices. 

The First Ten Weeks 

A curriculum package published by the Sterling Institute (of 2600 Vir- 
ginia Avenue, N.W., Watergate, Washington, D.C.) was chosen for the 
core material. This package provides for a self-instructional approach, and 
it lent itself to our plans to apply the basic material to current events and 
real-life situations, to give students the opportunity for feedback, to offer 
individual consultation and guidance, and to arrange for optional ''work 
sessions'' on the core material. An assignment sheet was prepared which 
listed required readings on such topics as the nature of economics, produc- 
tion possibilities, demand and supply, the circular flow, income, and fiscal 
and monetary policies. One required session each week was devoted to 
economic theories and their applications. Another was used for questions, 
answers and discussion; and all students took a test every two or three 
weeks. In those sessions dealing with the application of theory, the instruc- 
tors often took different policy positions in order to stimulate discussion. 
Another direct benefit of the team approach was that we could provide feed- 
back to each other regarding our presentations. 

The case study approach was initiated early in the semester to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to examine issues of importance to them. The basic 
method was to apply economic principles to current events. Newspapers 
provided a wealth of material, such as an article entitled 'Trices of Gasoline 
are Likely to Climb, Perhaps Very Sharply." A knowledge of the laws of 
supply and demand would enable the students to Uualyze the problem re- 
garding an item which many of them commonly purchase. 

In application exercises, students were asked to play the roles of policy- 
makers and analyze issues using the problem-solving method. They would 
have to consider such questions as what might cause a shift in the supply or 
demand curve for gasoline, and how government price controls might affect 
the situation. Students were also asked to explore the possible implications 
of gasoline rationing on other markets (such as tourism and the auto indus- 
try). Possible effects on the factor market were also considered. This issue 
provided an excellent opportunity to examine the impact of such govern- 
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mental agencies as the Civil Aeronautics Board as well. Shortly after our 
study of the gasoline market, a student brought in a newspaper editorial 
entitled "It's About Time the Airlines Ended Those Charter Abuses." A 
committee was formed to study the role and objectives of the CAB and to 
find out how CAB policy affects them as consumers. The class decided that 
a debate between a CAB administrator and an economist would be fruitful, 
and this was arranged. As a result of this activity, the students were able to 
see how public policy often modifies the conventional textbook picture of 
supply and demand. (In this case, they learned that air carrier market deci- 
sions are modified by controls over rates and fares, entry and exit, and 
mergers and acquisitions.) 

At the end of the ten-week period the students were presented with a final 
problem designed to give them an opportunity to apply the fiscal and mone- 
tary theories they had studied. The problem Involved a fictional economy 
experiencing a recession, and the students were to analyze the situation and 
recommend policies that would stimulate the economy. The class was 
divided into two groups for this purpose, and each played the role of the 
Council of Economic Advisors. Spokesmen were elected to make 15-minute 
presentations setting forth their group's recommendations. A panel of 
three graduate students evaluated the recommendations, and the best presen- 
tation resulted in ''bonus points" for each of the group's members. 

Computers were also used during this period. Four computer science 
majors had come to us to ask if they could apply their skills to economics. 
This provided another special interest project in which our students could 
use the tools of macroeconomics. After reading Richard Attiyeh's "A 
Macroeconomic Model for the Classroom,"* the computer science students 
developed programs in which the economics students would make decisions 
regarding changes in government spending and taxes for eight time periods. 
They would have to react to such things as unusually high increases in the 
price index or in the unemployment rate. Immediate feedback would be 
obtained through the time*sharing terminal. An optional activity which 
could be used to earn up to five points in lieu of a discussion question on 
the examinations was to have the students write up the results of ''their eco- 
nomy" from year to year as if they were economic advisors to the President. 

Still another optional activity emanated from our case studies, for stu- 
dents could select articles and apply economic analysis to cunent issues. 
This made them realize that there are economic implications to almost every 
issue* private as well as public. As the semester progressed, the students 
demonstrated on increasing level of sophistication in economic analysis. 
Concepts relating to investment, marginal efficiency of capital, aggregate de- 
mand, inflation and many others were applied to articles on such diverse 
subjects as the impact of consumer demand on American production and 
the problems faced by the owners of the "flea bag" hotels in Paris. 

The Lost Four Woeks 

In the final four weeks the students were able "to do their own thing.'' 



♦ In Keith G. Lumsden, Ed., New Developments in the Teaching of Economics 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-HaU, Inc., 1967), pp. 65-73. 
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They were permilled to ehoose from the following options: (a) tutorial 
>:essions; (b) enriehment; (e) seminars on wage-price controls; (d) individ- 
ual projects. Each of these is brietly described below. 

T litorials 

Twenty top students were selected according to their total performance 
and asked if they would be willing to serve as tutors. Nineteen agreed, and 
they were then paired with the 19 lowest-ranking students, They were to 
meet as '"pairs" for a minimum of six hours, and to spend at least one-half 
hour with an instructor to discuss any problems. Aside from two pairs that 
failed to work out (one because of scheduling difficulties and the other be- 
cause of an apparent personality conflict), the-e was great enthusiasm for 
the tutorials. Indeed, this was one of the most rewarding parts of the 
course. The TUCE (Test of Understanding in College Economics) was 
administered at the beginning of the semester, after the first ten weeks, and 
again after the tutorial work was completed. The students receiving tutorial 
assistance achieved a mean score of 10.8 on the pretest, rose to a mean of 
16 after ten weeks, and then gained an additional four points after the 
tutorial experience. 

Enrichment 

The Sterling Institute publishes an additional volume of theoretical ma- 
terial, similar in format to the preceding volumes, but far more difficult in 
content. It covers about one-fourth of the material found in our intermedi- 
ate maeroeconomic theory course. The 20 students who selected this option 
studied the material independently and attended required discussion-lecture 
sessions on applications of each of the segments — comparative systems, gov- 
ernment, and foreign trade influence on national income and monetary 
theory. They were given the Sterling multiple-choice tests on these seg- 
ments, as well as essay questions on each. 

Wage-Price Control Seminars 

Much of the material covered in the introductory macroeconomics 
course relates to supply, demand, the functions of prices, inflation and un- 
employment. The experimental wage and price controls then in existence 
provided a wealth of illustrative material, and some of the students became 
so interested that we decided to offer three seminars on wage and price con- 
trols. They were assigned to read Jerry E. Pohlman's Economics of Wage 
and Price Controls (Columbus, Ohio: Grid, Inc., 1972) and recent news 
articles. The discussions were based upon questions handed out in advance. 
Among the questions were the following; 

• Why is inflation a problem for our balance of payments? 

• Why is cost-push inflation more responsive to controls than demand- 
pull inflation? 

Aftcrwaids each student also wrote a short paper. The papers were intended 
to enable the students to bring up to date the material in Pohlman's book. 

Individual Projects 

We wanted students to relate economics cither to their academic majors 
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or to other areas of interest. Thus, a wide variety of projects resulted. A 
student preparing to be an elementary school teacher wrote two stories de- 
signed to teach such economic concepts as specialization and exchange to 
children at the second and third-grade levels. Another student majoring 
in foods and nutrition made a study of beef prices and submitted her find- 
ings as an editorial letter to a local newspaper. A third student, planning to 
become a meteorologist, examined the effects of climate variations on agri- 
culture, construction and retail sales. He discussed such things as the im- 
pact of a cold snap on the Georgia peach crop, losses sustained by 
the construction industry because of weather variations, and the effect of 
rainy days on retail sales in certain areas. 

Conclusions 

As measured by the TUCE, our students' performance was clearly satis- 
factory. Table 1 shows that the students in our sections achieved a mean 
gain slightly highei than that of the students in other sections, even though 
we administered the posttest after ten weeks of instruction while the other 
instructors gave tie test after 14 weeks. The students' perception of their 
learning was considerably higher as well. 



Table 1 
Summary Results 





N 


Post-TUCE 
Pre-TUCE Form A 


Gain 


Student 
Perception 
of Learning** 


Other sections 


613 


12.2 22.6 


10.4 


2.20 


Craig & O'Neill 


225 


11.0 21.8* 


10.8 


1.23 


section 











*Test given after the ten weeks of the semester as compared with 14 weeks in 
the other sections. 

Perception of Learning: Scaled 1*5 with (1) being most favorable and (S) 
the least favorable with the following question: "entirely asi'^e from the grade I ex- 
pect in this course, I feel that, as a result of taking it, I have learned: (1) Very 
much... (5) Vciy little." 

One of our most important eonsiderations in planning this course was to 
capture the student's interest and enthusiasm for economics. We measured 
this in two ways — by giving a pre- and postattitudinal questionnaire and 
by analyzing standard course evaluation forms which all students who take 
courses in our college must complete. 

Four questions which we chose to analyze from the attitudinal question- 
naire were: 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly agree Can't decide Strongly disagree 

1. •^Economics courses help to prepare the students to face the problems 
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of everyday life" 

2. *The malcral covered in eeonomics is extremely interesting ' 

3. "Is the knowledge which you obtain from studying economics worth 
the time and effort you put into studying the subject?'' 

4. *'You would recommend a course in economics to a fellow student 
who has never studied the subject." 

Table 2, below, shows the results, All differences between pre-and post- 
test means proved to be significant beyond the .001 level 

Toble 2 
Atfitudinal QuesHonnoire 



Attitude Pretest Posttest Differences 



Question 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


/-test 


1 


2.1 


0.81 


1.8 


0.84 


-0.3 


0.84 


-3.38 


2 


2.7 


0.95 


2.0 


0.94 


-0.6 


1.05 


-5.90 


3 


2.3 


0.90 


1.5 


0.70 


-0.7 


1.06 


-6.72 


4 


2.4 


0.97 


1.7 


0.91 


-0.7 


1.13 


-6.04 



Reflecting on the students' performance over the past semester, we can 
make several concluding remarks. Students generally did perform well on 
all tests (including those designed by instructors, department and nationally 
standardized). Secondly, the previously mentioned question regarding the 
students' perception of learning indicated that students concluded they did 
learn and, most importantly, learned more than the traditional classes. 
Thirdly, the above-mentioned questions indicate that some positive steps 
may have been achieved regarding learning in the affective domain. Fourth- 
ly, although there was significant time input by instructors, the role 
of teacher was somewhat modified in being a facilitator of learning and 
providing an opportunity for students to learn through peer interaction. Fi- 
nally, one of the outcomes of the methods used to teach this course can only 
be measured in a qualitative manner. It was the most exciting teaching ex- 
perience either of us has had. The students were tremendously perceptive 
and excited. The interaction between us and the students was more positive 
and productive than we could have imagined. 
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